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THE GROUSE 


BY ALEX. INNES SHAND 


THE grouse moors and the deer forests are the gold mines of 
the north, with the advantage that they can always be worked 
to a profit and indefinitely. We know no more inspiriting 
music than the crow of the moor-cock, and, sporting associa- 
tions apart, it must come warmly home to the heart of many a 
Highland landowner, for it means money in these hard times. 
No competition with the foreigner can affect his sporting rents, 
and if he owns nothing but picturesque desolation, he can 
listen with egotistical complacency to the laments of ruined 
agriculturists. How little his poverty-stricken grandfather 
dreamed of the riches that were running to waste before there 
was a demand for the moors! And the crowing grouse would 
chime in with the exulting landowner if he had the wit to 
realise the altered circumstances. He is the sharpest of birds, 
in the limits of his instincts, but if he took short views of life, 
and confined himself to the outlook of the impending shooting 
season, he might think that the landlord’s gain-is his loss. So 
it is no doubt and in one sense, but if an anxious protector 
were not looking after his interests the possibilities are that he 
would never have been there at all. The grouse is a striking 
example of the survival of the strong and the suitable, Though 
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made for the mountain, with so much against him the marvel 
is that he was not exterminated in prehistoric times. True his 
constitution is of the toughest, and though late snowstorms are 
apt to addle the eggs or smother the nurslings, he can stand 
the worst extremities of frost and storm. But before systematic 
and sometimes ignorant game-preserving disturbed the balance 
of nature by indiscriminate proscription of all species of ‘vermin,’ 
he was beset by enemies on every side. He is by no means of 
a shrinking disposition ; on the contrary, he loves to prank him- 
self in the fitful sunbursts, to parade his glories on some conspi- 
cuous hillock, and to challenge attention by his shrill note of 
defiance. Even his mate takes no particular care to conceal 
her nest, though nature has given her plumage with protective 
tints blending with the heather bloom, like one of those suits of 
neutral-coloured homespun which makes the stalker well-nigh 
invisible on the hillside, strewn with grey stone. And there 
were enemies, as we said, on every side, above and below. The 
golden eagles had their eyries in the hills which were seldom 
trodden by human foot, except when some herdsman went in 
search of a wandering bullock. And the small black cattle, 
sure-footed as they were, could not climb the beetling cliffs or 
penetrate the rocky corries. The peregrine falcons had their 
immemorial nesting-places on the face of many a precipice. 
The raven croaked in the dark recesses of the gloomy glens, 
and all these tyrants of the air had a passion for the chase, 
with insatiable appetites. Though they preferred to gorge 
themselves on a broken-necked steer or a drowned goat, they 
scorned nothing that came in their way. The young grouse 
were caught up as unconsidered trifles, and an ailing bird had 
small chance of escape. There were the lesser hawks in 
clouds, all equally industrious, and the hen-harrier nesting on 
the ground had a special partiality for the eggs of her neigh- 
bours. But by far the greatest danger to the nursing mothers 
came—as it comes now—from the grey crows and hooded 
crows who infested the wastes. There was no strychnine in 
those days, and they multiplied indefinitely, like sparrows in the 
rickyards of the lowlands. Quick-sighted and keen-scented, 
they were ever on the alert ; and as jealousy is the badge of all 
the predatory tribe, the first sign of excitement at any prospect 
of booty was the signal for a gathering from far and near. 
When a mother was seen to steal from her nest to feed or 
stretch herself, the solitary spy who showed the way was 
followed up by a feathered battalion, and in a second or two 
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the fair prospect of a brood was represented by some scattered 
egg-shells. Even now how any sitting escapes the omnipresent 
eyes of these eternal watchers is still something of a puzzle. 

But supposing the mother hatched out her brood, her 
anxieties were but beginning had she only known it. On the 
nest, when squatting among the heather-stems, she might hope 
to elude observation. When she led out the young cheepers 
to some sunny slope of turf, or along the windings of the burn, 
among the budding shoots of the bracken, at early morn or 
dewy eve, it was as if some peaceful Exmoor peasant had been 
benighted on the Doon trail, or as if an unarmed caravan had 
struck the desert on a track affected by robber Bedouins. Each 
corrie had its colony of lean and wiry foxes ; each cairn might 
be tenanted by a family of wild cats, who lived in armed neu- 
trality with the more harmless badgers. Each summer evening 
towards sundown might be heard the short, sharp bark of the 
fox, reverberating in long echoes from rock to rock, and the 
melancholy wailing of the wild cats. These marauders, with 
their cubs or kittens left at home, were setting forth on their 
nightly rounds, and their prowls always led them down the 
courses of the burns, where there were flappers as well as 
grouse-chicks to be had for the questing. We have hardly 
indicated other hazards of grouse existence: the cold which 
froze, the drifts which smothered, the floods which drowned, 
when each runlet was in speat, to say nothing of the rank 
heather that was never burned, and bred those diseases from 
bacilli and tape-worms and thread-worms which modern 
science has discovered and analysed. 

Nevertheless the grouse have survived and multiplied, and 
they well repay the attention bestowed upon them, for they 
not only enrich Highland lairds, but may be regarded as 
national benefactors. With the deer, they have been running 
roads and railways through the north, and bringing unfamiliar 
prosperity into God-forsaken glens. They have launched lines 
of coasting steamers, with places of call on the lochs. They 
keep up the staffs of keepers and gillies, well paid and housed in 
snug cottages, though we are bound to add that they find 
regular occupation for thieving confederacies of industrious 
poachers ; and many a gentleman, whose principles are undeni- 
able, never cares to ask how grouse is served on his table on 
the evening of the 12th. They have developed trade in remote 
towns and villages, for many a ‘merchant,’ as they call a general 
storekeeper in Scotland, pays his way handsomely by purveying 
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for the innumerable shooting quarters. But all that is as 
nothing compared to the impulse they give to the nerves and 
brains of the country. When a hard-working man has passed 
his premtére jeunesse we know no recreation that is better worth 
paying for than grouse shooting ; and the marvel is not that the 
moors fetch fancy prices, but that the rents are not beyond all 
ordinary means. The change of scene and air and sur- 
roundings is sudden as it is absolute; and all that is wanted 
for the wise is to take things easily. There is no compulsion 
to perform athletic feats as in the deer forest, or to follow a 
long-winded stalker on a circuit of leagues, with the possibility of 
catching sight of a pair of vanishing antlers. The jaded man 
of business renews his youth ; the stockbroker, who has been 
kept for a year incessantly upon the run, forgets in the soothing 
anodyne of mountain air the aggravating fluctuations of 
Westralians and the inelasticity of the Kaffir Circus; and the 
Minister of the Crown, forecasting the horoscope of the Empire, 
is inspired with a satisfactory solution of some problem that 
involves its destinies and imperils its grandeur. 

Railway directors and shareholders would be ungrateful 
indeed, if they did not regard the grouse with veneration. 
Next to the fair results of the morning’s shooting, spread out on 
the brink of some diamond of the moors where we are lunching, 
we know no more exhilarating spectacle than the scenes at the 
North London railway stations of an evening in the second 
week of August, when the Scotch expresses, sent off in sections, 
are filling up for the flying journey. Campbell, who was a 
Highlander, would have given them prominence in his ‘ Pleasures 
of Hope’; but, in the words of the famous ballad of ‘Guy 
Fawkes,’ neither grouse shooting nor railways were then 
invented. For half the pleasure of life is in anticipation, and 
the jaded and flurried travellers are like boys broken loose from 
school. The most prosaic become for the nonce unconsciously 
sentimental. There is a breath of the heather-breezes in the 
stifling atmosphere of Bloomsbury, and the sight of a pair of 
setters straining in the couples carries one far away from 
stuffed collections in the British Museum, into regions rich 
with the memories and the associations of former seasons. On 
the platform the cool spectator gradually recognises distinguished 
public characters, though they are disguised out of previous 
knowledge. The short pursy man in ill-fitting tweeds, whom 
you might profanely set down as a successful licensed victualler, 
is the eminent equity judge who is the dignified terror of the 
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Law Courts. The lean military figure in knickerbockers, with 
shoulders slightly bent, and care seated on his brow, is the 
Secretary of State who has been badgered through the session 
by inquisitive bores—and, by heaven! there is one of the bores 
familiarly and audaciously nodding to him. In the next month 
it may come to be a question between them of moorland marches, 
instead of the limits of the Empire and the vagaries of Imperialism 
gone mad. 

In short, it is a mixed multitude of well-to-do men and 
more or less fashionable women; and the piles of luggage 
in the trucks, the troops of stately male domestics and 
the bevies of smart lady’s maids show what the grouse have 
been doing for the county. For it all means that the wilds 
have been reclaimed for luxury: these are not the sort of 
people, whether they come from the City or Belgravia, who 
will rough it as in the old days, in some squalid inn, or be 
content with the primitive simplicity of the shooting box. The 
grouse and the deer have been encouraging building speculations 
everywhere, from the sylvan palace down to the luxurious 
bachelor’s lodge; and when the embarrassments of the 
indigenous chieftain have become too much for him, he has 
no difficulty in finding tenants for his dilapidated castle who 
will ‘restore’ it on his own exorbitant terms. 

It is pleasant, after leaving London in fog and Paris in bitter 
frost, to waken up of a January morning in balmy atmosphere 
among the olives of Provence; but, after all, it is a languid 
sensation of relief, as if stretching oneself after chilly slumbers. 
It is a different feeling altogether—it is champagne to soda 
water—when you catch the early morning glimpse of the 
Ochills, the outlying bulwarks of the Highland hills. The day 
may be breaking brightly, but the clouds enveloping the hill- 
tops and rolling down each declivity and valley in fantastic 
wreaths remind you that you are in the land of the mist and 
the mountain. The sharp bite in the air is bracing you already, 
when you open the window of the sleeping-car. The bustle on 
the Perth platforms brings you back to everyday life and the 
hopes and fears of the immediate future. It is a different crowd 
from that at Euston or King’s Cross; it is a sporting crowd, 
but sport in a very different sense from that which is in the 
ascendant at Ascot or Epsom. The /aditué of Pall Mall shrinks 
involuntarily from rude contact with these stalwart kilted fellows 
with the sun-tanned faces and high cheek bones, who are bursting 
and overflowing with robust health. With them it is a case of 
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every man for himself and God for us all; regardless, they drag 
luckless dogs behind them, squabbling vociferously for vacant 
dog-boxes and scrambling for seats in overflowing trains. All are 
setting their faces to the north, and most are fired with the 
passion of the moors and possessed besides by still more potent 
spirits. When you see the trucks loaded with gun cases and 
cartridge boxes you fear that looking for due delivery is like 
putting in for a lottery. But things do settle down somehow, 
and, with the inevitable delays, train after train steams out of the 
station. Whyte Melville has described in ‘ Market Harborough’ 
how the Honourable Crasher and Mr. Sawyer, going down to 
the shires, were always keeping an eye on the fences and looking 
for likely places to take them. So the grouse shooter by the 
Highland line, northward bound, is meditating on strategy and 
tactics with reference to each glimpse of the heather. The 
more picturesque and romantic scenery does not commend 
itself to him. ‘There is too much woodland or an excess of 
grass from Dunkeld to Pitlochry ; those steeps which are the 
approaches to Killiekrankie must be uncommonly hard walking, 
and it would be next to impossible to mark the birds, who are 
sure to be packing early and take long flights. But he gets 
excited over the broad rolling stretches of the business-like 
moors about Dalwhinnie and Dalnacaldoch, commemorated by 
Christopher North in the ‘Noctes,’ where his chief doubt is 
about water for the dogs. He almost imagines he can see the 
coveys swarming on the brown waste like ants on an anthill, 
and so he sinks back voluptuously from the daydream into 
slumber to make up for a broken night. 

We should always advise a man to get to his moor a few 
days before the 12th, and bring himself into to'erable walking 
condition. Moreover, it is pleasant to make some acquaintance 
with the dogs and to learn what the birds are and where to 
look for them. It is always satisfactory to arrange your own 
beats. But it is the men of means and position who are often 
least their own masters; our senators and statesmen are the 
slaves of their country. The modern M.P., like his dogs, must 
answer to the crack of the whip, and, unlike the birds he goes . 
to pursue, pairing time is never at his own discretion. Yet each 
day at the opening of the season is precious, and lost oppor- 
tunities can never be recalled. On the lower moors, where the 
birds are most abundant, the stronger coveys soon get wild, 
and broken weather precipitates the packing. Indeed, we know 
outlying positions towards the north-eastern seaboard where the 
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grouse sometimes take the precaution of gathering before the 
12th, ard migrate en masse to the uplands at the first sound of 
serious shooting. But when the belated lessee of a big shooting 
hurries north at last, his natural impulse is to get to work at 
once. Even long experience is slow to teach him that it is 
a case of the more haste the worse speed. But how can sinews 
that have been slackened or strained on the London pavements 
be braced up of a sudden to face the hills and to plunge for 
hours through holding morasses with the bog-water sucking in 
the heels of the boots? There can never be straight shooting 
unless the sportsman is always on the alert, keen to seize any 
chance, and ever looking out for the unlikely. Late hours after 
long dinners, and fitful slumbers after professing to listen to in- 
expressibly dreary debates, are scarcely the training that would 
be recommended to an athlete who has backed his chances for 
an impending event. We have seen feats of heroism on the 
moors that have scarcely been surpassed in South Africa, for 
seldom does the Briton fail to respond to the call of duty. We 
have seen an elderly gentleman, carrying heavy weight below 
the belt, short in the wind, and shaky on his legs, stepping out 
manfully in the morning, to the admiration of wondering gillies. 
He would have done better to condescend to a shooting pony, 
if the ground were practicable. For a time the spirit has it all 
its own way, and he is hardly sensible to the drag of the flesh. 
He walks briskly up to the points, making deadly rights and 
lefts. But the skies are cloudless, and the sun is hot, and the 
parching thirst soon becomes unquenchable. He stops at each 
spring to clear aside the duckweed, and he laces the cooling 
cupfuls with dashes of the mountain dew. When he subsides 
on the heather by the luncheon baskets he is already pretty well 
pumped out. He feels, besides, as if he had swallowed the 
Sahara ; but, revived by lunch and libations, he rallies, and, 
after a cigar and a longer or shorter siesta, he starts on the 
homeward beat with renewed courage. But the pace soon 
tells again ; the hills are steeper and the heather more slippery 
than they were a few hours before. The rising of the broken 
covey takes him by surprise; the shot seems to be running 
down towards the muzzles of the gun-barrels, and skims the 
heather instead of dropping the grouse. Indomitable pluck 
keeps up appearances, but he comes home disgusted with the 
day that promised so well, and with very good reason. 

Yet something is to be said in favour of cutting things fine, 
especially if you are in the flush of youth and the heyday of 
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health and spirits. The very bustle of the late arrival—the 
interviewing the expectant keeper, when called into council 
after dinner—-the speculations as to what the morrow will bring 
forth, are all delightfully exhilarating. We do not recommend 
an early start, if set on a record bag and steady shooting. 
But all our brightest recollections are of getting up with the 
crow of the early grouse cock ; though, indeed, we never waited 
for him to awaken us. Our weather-luck was generally good, 
and we can remember no decided disappointment. That was 
to come afterwards, in some persistent downpour, when the 
first fervour had worked off. But a Highland dawn is always 
doubtful, and the glass in these moorland regions often gives 
its oracles by contraries. You open your window to let in the 
breeze, and see the clouds lying low on the hills beyond the 
loch with a general impression of grey in the landscape, which 
in the lowlands would be significant of wet. A hurried break- 
fast, and when mustering on the gravel before the door, there 
is an indefinable ‘feel’ in the air which is hopeful. It is fresh 
yet balmy, and the joyous yelping of the dogs is encouraging, 
for the dogs, though they would be excited in any case—indeed, 
they are as alive to what is going to come off as the gillies— 
like the grouse and the blue hares and the mountain sheep are 
no bad barometers. There is always preliminary drudgery in 
getting to the beats, for naturally one heads for the marches 
and then begins working homewards. But the drudgery is 
made agreeable by the prospects of the sport and the exquisite 
beauty of the scenery. That beauty does not depend upon 
picturesqueness of landscape, though if the grand and sublime 
come in, so much the better. The sunbeams have been gilding 
the more distant crests, and now they are dissipating the mists 
and flooding the low ground with their mist-tempered splendours. 
They flash out, and flicker and flash again. The placid stillness 
of the loch is reflecting birch trees and salient rock angles in 
its mirror-like surface. Each heather-spray is spangled with 
glistening dewdrops; the banks of the rippling brooklets are 
tapestried with shimmering cobwebs ; and the moor birds, from 
the larks and the ousel to the mournful little meadow-pipit, are 
all singing or piping in spasmodic chorus. For the life of you, 
you cannot help drinking it all in, though your soul may be 
set on slaughter. If the keepers have any sense of the poetry 
of it, they make no sign; and as for the dogs, they are only 
eager for business. They are gasping or choking in the leashes 
as a grouse springs up to right or left, and have nearly dragged 
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the strong gillies off their legs, who freely curse the excitement 
they share. 

But now the prologue is over, the play is to begin. We 
have been climbing ridge after ridge, in a succession of gentle 
ascents, till we are standing on fairly high ground. The wind, 
though shifty, is favourable on the whole, and we are to throw 
off on some tempting-looking slopes, breaking down in a deep 
corrie. Slipping the cartridges into the breeches, we used to 
feel as if not a second must be lost, like the angler who is putting 
up his rod on the banks of a seductive bit of water. But far 
more uncontrollable are Don and Sancho, when the keeper has 
given the order—‘ Loose the dogs.’ They shoot ahead like 
skimming shells from a howitzer ; but it is pretty to see how soon 
these high-bred and well-trained veterans remember their re- 
sponsibilities and come back to their bearings. Sancho has 
been sweeping round in a semi-circle at something like the pace 
of a Derby winner, when with a suddenness that seems beyond 
the compass of canine anatomy he comes to a full stop. A 
superb statue he is, of action transformed to immobility. And 
Don, who has always kept an eye on his companion, has 
dropped as motionless in the heather behind him. There is 
nothing to equal in excitement the first shot of the season, and 
though the birds are keeping as still as the dogs, your pulses 
are trembling. Up gets the cock with his note of warning and 
alarm ; but though he takes good care of himself, leaving his 
wife and family to their fate, he has waited too long. Grassed, 
or rather heathered, he rebounds from the hillock where his mate 
is to be deposited, almost on the top of him. They were lovely 
in their lives, and in their death they are not divided. The 
young ones are lying still as stones or young black game, so 
that pretty nearly the whole covey is accounted for. A tame 
piece of shooting no doubt; but you may be sure that the 
average difficulties will be seriously increased before many 
days are over, and ere the end of the season the grouse 
you have bought and paid for will be unapproachable 
as hawks. These birds are backward—perhaps a second 
brood—for you come on other coveys that are sharper on 
the outlook and stronger on the wing. Then as the sun 
gets hotter, the scent grows worse, till it dies altogether. 
Indeed, it is a mystery how absolutely grouse manage to 
eliminate themselves towards the middle of a warm day. But 
when the birds are running dr the scent is faint, then is the 
time to admire the working of the dogs. Always eager on the 
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trail or the scent ; always fearful of making a fault. Don and 
Sancho have been taken up; Carlo and Blanche have replaced 
them ; and there is Carlo cautiously drawing with distended 
nostrils, and the bitch following behind with dubiously feathering 
stern. Up springs a bird, some thirty yards ahead, and Carlo 
looks apprehensively over his shoulder as if he had put his foot 
in it, though in reality his conduct had been beyond praise. 

Most men, fresh from the town, can shoot fairly well in the 
morning ; the time when condition tells is late in the afternoon, 
when the most deadly work is to be done. Of course you are 
casting back over the ground you have hunted and disturbed 
before lunch. The scattered coveys are gathering again along 
the slopes; bereaved mothers are crying aloud for missing 
offspring, and orphans are seeking-in vain for their slaughtered 
parents. Birds are to be picked up anywhere, and in unlikely 
places: as you look down on the chimneys of the lodge in light 
that is fading towards the gloaming, the shots will often follow 
faster than ever. But when a man is knocking up, he will 
objurgate those objectionable dogs, who will go pointing their 
game on out-of-the-way heights instead of hunting straight for 
home, and it is when he has toiled conscientiously up to the 
point that he finds the lead running faster to the muzzles of 
the barrels. 

We own that we belong to the old-fashioned school, and to 
our mind, there is nothing like shooting over dogs. Happily 
dogs suit the Highlands, and in the wilder and most imprac- 
ticable districts regular driving is out of the question. There 


can be no building of ranges of butts where hill is falling 


sheerly into valley and there is hardly space to pitch a tent ; 
you can never tell how the birds are to be outmanceuvred ; not 
even Highlanders or acrobats can walk those hills in line, and 
where the population of a parish may be counted on the fingers 
there is no possibility of getting drivers. But there is no 
doubt that on available ground driving has done much for the 
multiplication of the species. The moors of the Mackintosh, 
with their remarkable bags, are a case in point—those moors 
that used to be shot over by Frederick St. John with his Old 
Donald, when he worked quietly up the course of the Findhorn, 
picking up a brace of grouse here and there, when after ‘the 
muckle hart of Bennore’ or on similar expeditions to the hill 
country. In sundry other counties there are moors that may 
be advantageously driven. And where it can be done, setting 
sport aside, it ought to be done, in the interests of the grouse 
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and the ground. It is the only way of getting at the tough 
and troublesome old cocks, who, when they must forego the 
pleasures of lovemaking themselves, maliciously disturb the 
domestic felicity of their juniors. When driven they fall 
deservedly victims to their excessive egoism and wariness— 
heading the impetuous flights, they are the first to be sacrificed. 
For that reason, if for no other, improvised driving is always a 
good thing. Moreover, it is always very pretty shooting, with 
an endless element of chance in it. On any ground, however 
rugged, two or three guns may be posted, so that grouse may 
possibly be turned to them when it is impossible to approach 
the packs in any other way. Standing in some pass or beneath 
the ridge of a col, you hear the cry of ‘Mark’ coming down 
the wind. You wait and you see nothing, and that time the 
luck is with the grouse. Or there is a whistling of wings, the 
quick beat of strong pinions, and the flight has come over the - 
hill and is going forward fast before you have well pitched 
the gun to your shoulder. It demands knack, skill and practice ; 
but a few brace brought to bag by that quick, wild work seem 
to us more satisfactory than scores killed by some masterly 
performer at the butts. 

For those who must snatch a short holiday, who like quick 
firing in the beginning of the season, who shoot from the 
saddle, or who must be constantly changing the manner of 
their amusement, well-stocked moors, relatively level, are worth 
more than the rents they fetch. Even on these there is always 
some dash of the romantic—in burns trickling down the glens, 
or winding through rushy meadow land beloved by the snipe 
and the mallard. But for choice, commend us to such wilder 
shootings as you find among the famous deer forests of Ross- 
shire, on the watershed between the seas. We know such 
shootings well, and confess we have been irritated almost 
beyond endurance by the watery climate, when confined day 
after day by the downpour, with cramps in the legs and a 
limited library. Then it is veritably the country of the 
mackintosh, and shooting of every sort is out of the question. 
Yet even the afternoon constitutional is worth waiting for ; 
when everywhere, from behind the watery veil, you hear the 
roar or the murmur of many waters ; when you see the river 
raging in flood and the waterfalls swollen to cataracts. And 
when the weather does clear up, there is no mistake about 
it. The mountains emerge in a bright transparency ; the 
water runs off wonderfully quickly ; and as for the grouse, 
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they seem to be sorry for your disappointments, and sit peace- 
fully to give you fair chances. The weather is apt to improve 
as the season goes on, and October is often drier than August. 
Above all, the grouse take no unfair advantages, and, if they 
pack, they put it off indefinitely. On a fine day in late autumn 
you may make pretty sure of a few brace, and then the wood- 
cock are beginning to dropin. Finally, there is always a variety 
of distractions. Climbing above the grouse beats, you come 
among the ptarmigan. Stray deer will wander into tempting 
corries, where the grass grows thick, and being kept constantly 
on the move by the shepherds and their collies, there is the 
more excitement in circumventing them. Nor is an improvised 
battue of the blue hares by any means bad fun, though, as 
they are headed upwards in their myriads, the slaughter becomes 
monotonous. 


PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY 


July 3.—Despite the fact that I number some very charming 
Americans among my friends, I must confess that up to to-day 
I had never been a very ardent admirer of their country and 
its institutions ; nor a believer in that blood-tie which, according 
to Mr. Chamberlain, is to bring about the millennium by an 
alliance of the Anglo-Saxon races of the world. This would, 
doubtless, be a most admirable and simple arrangement were 
the United States peopled by Anglo-Saxons only, but as the major 
portion of their population consists of individuals garnered 
from every race under the sun, who, in many instances, 
have left their country for their country's good, I had always 
been a little sceptical as to the bond of consanguinity as far as 
England is concerned. But since this morning my feelings 
towards America have undergone considerable modification, 
not to say transformation; henceforth every citizen of that 
great Republic shall be to me as a man and a brother; its 
yellow press shall twist the British lion’s tail without extracting 
a murmur from that infinitesimal portion of the noble animal’s 
anatomy represented by my unworthy self ; and I a/most feel as 
if I could uncomplainingly consent to a further reduction of 
the value of the shares I hold in a Transatlantic railroad. 

The reason for so sudden a change of opinion is this. I 
had arranged to lunch with the A.s, and the day being fine, 
determined to go on my bicycle. It is exactly fourteen miles 
from my doorstep to theirs along the most lonely and desolate 
road in the county, and I had barely reached the seventh mile- 
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stone when a jarring sensation about the region of the spine 
led, first to the horrid suspicion, and then to the dreadful 
certainty, that the tyre of my back wheel was punctured. Now, 
although I make frequent use of my bicycle, I am honestly 
ashamed to confess that I am as ignorant of its mechanism as 
any one can well be, and am, moreover, incapable of repairing 
even such a simple mishap as this appeared to be. Consequently 
the choice lay before me of walking seven miles home to be 
met by Belinda’s flouts and jeers, or an equal distance to A.’s, 
where I was certain to arrive late for lunch ; but, after mature 
consideration, I decided on the latter course as the least painful 
to my feelings. 

However, I had barely tramped half a mile along the hot, 
dusty road when I was overtaken by another bicyclist, a solitary 
lady, who eyed me rather queerly as she passed—lI have never 
yet quite made up my mind whether a man looks a bigger fool 
riding a bicycle or wheeling it—and who, to my astonishment, 
dismounted when she had gone a few yards, and waited for me 
to catch her up. There was something about the fair stranger’s 
appearance—a clear sallow skin, dark expressive eyes, and 
what I believe is termed a petite figure—that marked her as a 
foreigner, and I should have written her down a Frenchwoman, 
had not her curiously fashioned bicycling costume, the blue 
veil that protected her complexion from the attack of the envious 
sun, the nickel-plated courier’s wallet that hung from her slender 
waist, and the absurdly pointed shoes with which she was shod, 
left me no doubt as to her nationality. Consequently 1 made 
my best bow without betraying any astonishment, when, 
addressing me through a most charming little nose, she in- 
quired if she could be of any assistance. 

If the newcomer’s glance had been satirical before, it was 
doubly so when I explained the state of the case ; it was evident 
that, to her practical mind, the man who goes a-bicycling with- 
out the requisite knowledge to repair a punctured tyre is little 
better than a fool—wherein | heartily agree with her—but all 
she said, as she propped her own bicycle against a telegraph- 
post, was, ‘Waal, ef you cayn’t mend your machine, I guess 1’ll 
hev to fix it for you,’ and without further parley she promptly 
proceeded to do so. Mysterious implements and tubes of evil- 
smelling, gluey substances were produced from her tool-bag ; 
in a trice my bicycle was turned upside down; the puncture 
was speedily found, or, as she termed it, ‘locayted’; and 
rejecting my shamefaced efforts to assist her, in less than ten 
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minutes this dea ex machind had put matters to rights, my wheel 
was pumped tight again, and we had resumed our journey. 
The only comment on my incapacity which my new friend 
permitted herself was, that if ‘I started to ride a bicycle on 
Amurrican roads, I should do considerable walking.’ 

The fair Yankee proved a most charming and communica- 
tive companion; she was, it appeared, a professor or teacher at 
a great American scholastic establishment for women, who had 
been saving up her money for years with a view to a trip to 
Europe. She had come over with a party of friends she intended 
to rejoin at Stratford-on-Avon, having left them temporarily in 
order to pay a visit to a relative settled in our part of England. 
To travel about a strange country alone seemed to her a perfectly 
simple proceeding, and indeed, she appeared to be a young 
person of remarkable independence of character. Her father 
—‘ Popper,’ as she called him—dealt in dry goods somewhere in 
Pennsylvania, but she had apparently been emancipated from 
parental control for years (I suppose she was about twenty- 
three); and ‘ guessed it was best for girls to fend for themselves 
and not sit hanging about the stoop till some feller came 
bumming along to marry them.’ I parted from her with a 
regret that I trust was mutual, and with an interchange of 
cards—fancy an English school teacher with a visiting-card !— 
while I fully intend that, when ‘Sadie B. Magruder,’ of the 
‘John Hopkins University, of Massachusetts,’ resumes her pro- 
fessional duties ‘in the fall,’ she shall find a memento awaiting 
her of the hot and angry Englishman she so charitably befriended 
to-day. 

July 8.—Tom came to lunch to say good-bye before starting 
—lucky dog !—for his annual trip to Norway, and told us a 
good story about himself. Last year, on his way down to 
Bergen from his river, he found himself stranded in an hotel in 
one of the tourist-haunted parts of Scandinavia, the proprietor 
of which sought to attract the wandering Briton to his hostelry 
by advertising ‘ unrivalled’ ryper-shooting. Having nothing to 
do, Tom unstrapped his gun-case, borrowed a dog from his 
host, and ranged the neighbouring mountains from morn till 
dewy eve, with the result that he saw and bagged one bird. 
Just as he was leaving on the following morning the fallacious 
landlord approached with the visitors’-book and asked him to 
write a testimonial. ‘With pleasure,’ replied the ready Tom, 
and seizing the pen he wrote, ‘One Ryper does not make a 
harvest,’ 
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This recalled to me a personal experience of Norwegian 
travel. A few years ago I was going from Bergen to Throndhjem 
by coasting steamer, and fell into conversation with a fellow 
passenger, the only other Englishman on board. He was a 
City clerk, a Cockney of the Cockneys, who had never been out 
of England before, was intensely bored with Norway, and, but 
that he had been ordered a sea trip by his doctor, would have 
gone home before. I asked him how far north he intended 
going. ‘I’ve forgotten the naime of the plaice,’ he replied 
wearily, ‘but it’s something like ’Ammersmith.’ It was some 
little time before I realised that the worthy Londoner’s destina- 
tion was Hammerfest ! 

july 12.—I have been otter-hunting to-day, a rare—in the 
sense of infrequent—sport in this part of the world. The meet 
was at eight o'clock, ten miles away, and consequently I had to — 
rise a great deal earlier this morning than is either my wont or 
my pleasure. I suppose I was ‘born tired,’ for all my life long 
to get out of bed, whether on the finest summer, or the coldest 
winter, morning, has ever been one of my greatest trials; and I 
am fully of Whyte-Melville’s opinion that ‘the hour of dawn, as 
it is the coldest, seems also the most melancholy of the twenty- 
four.’ Moreover, 1 doubt whether there is any household in 
Great Britain where really hot shaving water is obtainable at 
5-30 A.M. (though one’s bath, fer contra, is cold enough in all 
conscience), while the meal which one’s outraged domestics 
supply half an hour later is not such as to tempt a capricious 
appetite ordinarily accustomed to break its fast three or four 
hours afterwards. This in itself is sufficient to derange a 
middle-aged digestion, a state of affairs aggravated, in my case 
at all events, by immoderate consumption of tobacco at an 
unusual hour. 

Still, I must freely confess that one forgets all these petty 
discomforts—which, after all, are the outcome of mere matters 
of habit—when one is once abroad on such a lovely summer 
morning as to-day. Not a cloud in the perfect blue sky, and 
the air at once fresh but warm, for the ‘breeze of morning’ 
which invariably heralds the dawn—what a profound observer | 
of Nature Tennyson was!—had long since died away. The 
roads lay white and dusty, though the meadows were drenched 
and sparkling with dew; but the haymakers were already at 
work, and the fragrance of the fresh-cut grass filled the country- 
side. Every hedge, every coppice, | passed rang with the 
melody of a hundred happy birds ; the lark hung thrilling and 
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trilling in the clear blue sky; the whole earth glowed at the 
touch of the summer sun, like a beautiful girl blushing to 
womanhood under her lover’s kiss ; and as | rode along the 
quiet green lanes I forgot my cold shaving water and my luke- 
warm breakfast, and added another paving-stone to the infernal 
regions by registering a silent determination to get up early 
every morning of my life. 

Hounds were already moving off when I got to the meet, 
and I had just time to stable my bicycle at a farmhouse and 
catch them up as they reached the river. The Master had out 
a mixed pack of pure rough-haired otter-hounds and draft 
foxhounds, which, useful as the combination may be] for 
working purposes, seemed rather unorthodox to my ‘old- 
fashioned notions. Surely an otter-hound should be used for 
hunting otters, and a foxhound for hunting foxes. Not that I 
have any right to express an opinion on the matter, for, like 
most people, my experience of otter-hunting is but small, nor is 
it a sport over which I can raise any very great enthusiasm. 
Probably if I saw more of it I should rate it higher. 

We were not very long in coming on the drag of our 
quarry, and then the burst of hound music it elicited was 
worth coming twice ten miles to hear, while the pace at which 
hounds carried the line along the river-bank and up the very 
stream itself was extraordinary. We must have gone nearly 
two miles at top speed, and all the time the maddening chorus 
never ceased for a moment, and made one forget sobbing 
lungs and shaking legs in its ‘chime and jangle of sweet 
madness.’ But presently we checked—some of us not un- 
willingly, as I can testify—at the mouth of a drain, under a 
great oak-tree, at the roots of which the swimming, baying pack 
was raging and tearing. Master and huntsman dropped waist- 
deep into the river and held a council of war; then hounds 
were drawn off and the field made to stand back; a terrier, 
whining and quivering with excitement, was slipped into the 
mouth of the drain, and a strange silence followed. But soon 
a noise of muffled combat came from the very bowels of the 
earth ; suddenly a slim wiry form glided noiselessly into the 
river and shot ghostlike away, leaving a little trail of bubbles on 
the surface of the water; a second later the terrier, with one 
ear torn and bleeding, came scrambling and yapping from the 
drain ; the eager pack broke away, scoring to cry, and ali was 
once more noise and excitement. The otter must be an animal 
of extraordinary vitality and endurance! For two mortal hours 
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this one was hunted up and down the river from pool to pool 
and holt to holt. Once it even left the stream and ran for 
nearly half a mile on land through a rough swampy wood 
where the going was heartbreaking and the midges bit with a 
fury that reminded me of Scandinavia. But at last it was 
marked into a deep still pool with low sandy banks, and 
shallows above and below it, that were quickly lined with 
enthusiasts standing knee-deep in the water. Poor brute! It 
Was very weary now, and it was a piteous sight to see it rise 
again and again to the surface for a breath of air. The pool 
was full of eager swimming hounds that snapped and struck at 
it as it rose; and much as I wished them to get the blood they 
so richly deserved, at the same time I felt very sorry for the 
hunted beast, a feeling common, | think, to all of us when 
Viewing a sinking fox, or, worse still, a beaten hare. But here 
the excitement of hunting proper—ze., with horse as well as 
hound—was lacking, and one felt only pity for the wild animal 
being done to death, a sympathy that was entirely thrown 
away, for suddenly there came a shout from the watchers on 
the shallow below, a splash and a scramble as one of them 
tried, and failed, to tail the otter ; and next moment it had 
slipped through them into a deep rapid stream below, and 
neither hounds nor huntsmen could make anything of it 
again. 

Then, of course, with the fine inconsistency of human 
nature I felt rather annoyed that it had escaped ! 

July 14.—Riding home this evening I took a short cut 
through Lord C ’s park at R , and stopped to admire 
the red-deer stags, which, I think, are finer there than any- 
where I know, except perhaps Windsor Great Park. By-the- 
way, has any one ever noticed what a dislike horses have to the 
smell of deer? To-night the wind was setting from them to me, 
and I could hardly get my horse, the most sedate of ‘slaves,’ to 
go near them, While I was watching them ceaselessly tossing 
their heads to get rid of the torturing flies that swarmed on 
their young, sprouting horns, George, the head keeper, an old 
acquaintance of mine, came up and we had a chat together. 
In the course of conversation I asked him if the deer invariably 
ate their shed antlers. ‘ Yes,’ he answered, ‘ when they gets the 
chance, but his Lordship allows me to have the cast horns for 
myself, and I don’t let the deer eat ’em more’n I can help.’ 

‘But what do you do with them ?’ I asked. 

‘] sells em to the head keeper at in Aberdeenshire,’ 
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‘And what does he do with them ?’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said old George with a deprecatory little chuckle, 
‘tain’t none o’ my business what he does with ’em, so long as 
he pays me honest, but I rayther fancy that he mounts ’em on 
to the hinds’ heads that he kills in the winter, and sells em for 
Scotch stags’ heads to the tourists in the summer !’ 

Of a truth every trade has its tricks ! 

Before we parted George told me of a curious occurrence 
which came under his notice this spring. Going to take a 
partridge’s nest, of which he had got word from a farm 
labourer, he found a rabbit actually sitting in the nest on the 
eggs, one of which it had broken! I have heard of all sorts of 
strange foster-mothers, but never of so queer a one as this, and 
but that my informant’s character for veracity is unquestionable, 
I should be inclined to think he was romancing. My own 
theory is that the legitimate owner of the nest had deserted it, 
and that the rabbit chancing on it had said, Wemmick-like, 
‘Halloa! here’s a bed. Let's lie in it.’ 

Belinda’s only comment on the above anecdote, when I 
retailed it to her at dinner, was ‘ What a bore for the rabbit if 
the eggs had hatched out while it was sitting on them!’ 

July 23.—A letter from Jack, who has been ranging his 
moors with pointers, with a view to ascertaining what show of 
birds he will have this season. He writes rather dolefully, and 
says he never remembers having seen such small coveys or 
such late birds ; but then he is always a pessimist. Jnter alia, 
he mentions that he found a brood of young birds, all a pale 
buff or cream colour, though the old hen was of ordinary 
plumage. His keeper is tremendously exercised about these 
birds, and begs they may not be shot when the Twelfth comes 
round, as he thinks they may form the foundation of a buff- 
coloured variety of grouse | 

I recollect once seeing two or three of these etiolated grouse 
on a Cumbrian moor many years ago, but I think they are very 
rare; and I have no idea what the cause of their abnormal 
colouring can be. Of course albification is common enough 
among pheasants, and a very famous taxidermist once told me 
that, as regards them, it was invariably due to a diseased liver ; 
but how far this is true, or whether grouse are similarly 
‘affected, I cannot say. Moreover, I am convinced that, with 
pheasants, these anomalies of colour and plumage are, to a 
certain extent, hereditary, and to a very great one, local. 
Every year I belp to shoot the coverts of two of my friends, 
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whose estates are practically contiguous: on the one I never 
remember to have seen a pied bird ; on the other, and especially 
in one particular wood, at least seven or eight per cent. of the 
pheasants are more or less variegated with white. 

July 25.—Last night to the dinner of our local Agricultural 
Society, an annual function where the lion lies down with the 
lamb, and where landlord, agent, and tenant meet to consume 
underdone joints and sodden fruit-pies washed down with port 
‘whose father grape grew fat’ on the summers of Hamburg and 
not Lusitania. Warmed by this, they profess the noblest senti- 
ments for one another; sentiments that are less en évidence 
when rent-day comes round; and I confess to having felt a 
little sceptical last night, when I saw my Radical neighbour, 
Mr. Tiplady, pledge ‘ Fox-hunting ’.in a bumper of the generous 
fluid. 

None the less there is still a strong survival of the old 
feudal feeling among tenant-farmers, and personally I know no 
class so little affected by the democratic tendency of the age as 
they are. There is an inherent something about either the 
ownership or the occupation of land which produces a fine 
natural conservatism of ideas; while, moreover, tenants are 
wise enough to sce how indissolubly their welfare is bound up 
with that of their landlords. By this, however, 1 do not mean 
to imply that they are not fully alive to their own interests, nor 
backward in availing themselves of the various Acts of Parlia- 
ment which modern beneficent legislation so frequently bestows 
on them. 

Indeed, nowadays, it seems as though every successive 
Government, be it Radical or Conservative, is convinced that 
the land-owning class is the one best suited by fortune and 
temperament to bear the heaviest burden. As with the old 
whist axiom, ‘When in doubt, play trumps,’ so it is with every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘When in need of money, squeeze 
it out of land,’ I think it was when introducing his Death 
Duties Bill that Sir William Harcourt (himself, be it‘noted, a 
scion of a great land-owning family) remarked —I speak from 
memory—that there was a certain pride or pleasure of owner- 
ship of land that merited taxation. Now this theory may 
possibly hold good in connection with, say, a South African 
millionaire who purchases an estate as a plaything, and expects 
no pecuniary return for the capital he so invests. He, lucky 
dog, is in the enviable position of being able to talk of ‘my 
trees,’ ‘my farms,’ ‘ my pheasants,’ or, like the great Porthos, 
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when he became lord of De Bracieux and Pierrefonds, of ‘ my 
air,’ without having to concern himself as to their cost ; and I 
will charitably assume that this was the class of land-owner 
that Sir William Harcourt had in mind when framing his Bill. 

Let us, however, take the far commoner case of a small 
squire who inherited an estate which had supported his fore- 
fathers in comfort, if not affluence, and which, it was confidently 
expected, would perform the same good office for him: and his 
descendants. But with rents reduced fifty, and more, per cent., 
with the cost of living proportionately higher, and the expense 
attendant on the maintenance of an estate double what it was 
fifty years ago, this is no longer possible ; and the increased 
burdens on land, coupled with the final blow of the Death 
Duties, is slowly crushing the lesser country gentleman out of 
existence as surely as the repeal of the Corn Laws did the yeo- 
man farmers of that generation. Take the case of my friend 
R , who died but two years ago. He inherited a heavily 
mortgaged estate when comparatively a young man, and for 
twenty years he scraped and pinched to redeem his ancestral 
acres. He let his house ; he let his shooting ; he lived in the 
simplest fashion, and then, just as things were recovering them- 
selves, strong, healthy man as he was, influenza and pneumonia 
carried him off in a week. Now many a broad acre but just 
freed of debt has had to be remortgaged, and his son has to 
face much the same state of affairs as his father did a quarter of 
a century ago. 

The irony of the thing is that, had the original mortgages 
not been redeemed, they might have been set against the capital 
value of the estate, and so reduced the amount payable for 
Death Duty. 

July 28.—Most of us in our time must have laughed over 
Leech’s delightful picture of the Cockney barber and ‘the ’air 
of the ’ead, and the h’air of the h’atmosphere.’ I had an exact 
parallel to this to-day when Thomas asked for a new ‘ hedge 
clipper,’ a request to which I at first demurred on the grounds 
that this was not the time of year for clipping hedges. Sub- 
sequent explanation, however, revealed that the article required 
was not for ‘clippin’ the ‘edges,’ but—with tremendous aspira- 
tion—‘ for trimmin’ the h’edges of the grass borders.’ 


A CLIMB IN THE DOLOMITES 


_ BY H. B. MONEY-COUTTS 


A GRUFF voice makes itself heard outside my door, muttering 
something in the most guttural of German, and I awake to the 
consciousness that it is three o’clock in the morning, very 
cold, and that the moonlight is pouring into my room, making 
everything as bright as day. I feel as if I would give all my 
worldly goods to remain where I am for an hour longer, but 
with a mighty effort I screw up enough courage to tumble out 
of bed, and begin rapidly to make my toilet. When the ther- 
mometer is as near freezing point all night as it is at San 
Martino towards the end of August, this is not a very long 
process, especially at 3 A.M., and I am arrayed in a very few 
minutes in my climbing kit. I then discover that I have not 
got a match wherewith to light the little ‘Etna’ in which I want 
to boil the milk and coffee for my breakfast, or whatever the 
meal taken at this unearthly hour may be called, so I grope my 
way downstairs in my stockings and get one from the domestic, 
yclept the boots, who called me. He is already hard at work 
in his little den before a formidable pile of boots and shoes of 
every conceivable make, shape and size. ‘Guten Morgen,’ he 
says, cheerfully, and I have to go through the pantomime of 
striking a match and lighting an imaginary candle before I can 
make him understand what I want, for | have no German, 
worse luck ! 


The match in my hand, I creep back to my room and light 
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the ‘Etna,’ and before long, in spite of a queer taste in the 
milk, which I put down to my bad boiling (is there an art in 
boiling milk ?) I have a hot drink ready, and am consuming 
my rolls and butter with avidity. A look at my watch and I 
see it is nearly half-past three, the time that Bettega, best of 
guides, had arranged for our start ; so | gather up the parcel 
of prviand which the polite Oderkellner had made up for 
me the evening before, stuff anything into my capacious 
buttoned-up pockets that I think I may want, and feeling 
just like a burglar, again creep downstairs. Here by the light 
of the boots’ candle I put on my heavy-nailed boots, which so 
far 1 have been carrying in my hand for fear of waking up the 
hotel with their creaking, and go out into the cold bright air. 
Bettega and the porter with the ruck-sack are there before 
me, walking up and down the broad piazza in front of the 
hotel where every one takes the air in the evening, or talks to 
the guides about to-morrow’s climb. The former comes 
quickly up to me with a smile and his hand outstretched. 1 
shake hands with him warmly, and he takes the proviand from 
me and puts it into the porter’s ruck-sack, where our frette- 
schué, of which more anon, are already reposing. ‘ Molto 
dello, 1 murmur, looking at the sky, ‘Sz, signor, bello tempo, 
he answers, and goes on to say (as far as: 1 can make out with 
my very limited knowlege of the language) that we are going 
to have a very fine day. A fine specimen of a fine race is this 
Michele Bettega. He is a man of medium height, broad- 
shouldered, well-knit, and possessed of great strength, as bold 
as a lion, and as sure-footed as a chamois. It does one good 
to glance at him, for his head of curly brown hair,.his blue 
eyes, that always look straight into your own when he speaks 
to you, his short crisp beard, and his sun-tanned skin, all com- 
bine to make up a true picture of manly beauty. To see him 
walk is a treat—his stride looks so natural and easy that you 
find it hard to realise that it will get him over the ground at a 
pace that tries one’s muscles and lungs somewhat severely after 
months of comparative idleness in England. His age is, I 
imagine, somewhere between forty and fifty, and a few threads 
of grey are visible in his brown hair, but he has lost none 
of the elasticity of youth, and goes better than most of his 
younger fellow craftsmen, who all look upon him as the high 
priest of their art. Most of the Pala group are his by right of 
the conquest implied in the magic words ‘prima volta,’ and 
(generally, be it said, in company with an Englishman) he has 
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discovered many a f¢raverse and via difficile that makes ari 
enjoyable variation from the usual route. He loves Englishmen ; 
and the pleasing custom he has of shaking hands on every 
possible opportunity, is, I take it, a tribute to a supposed 
characteristic of our race. 

We are now ready to start ; the porter shoulders the ruck- 
sack, Bettega gives me my Alpen-stock, puts his ice-axe under 
his arm and his rope round his neck and shoulder, and we swing 
off through the keen crisp air. Our way lies for half a mile or 
so along a comparatively level path, with fields of short sweet 
grass on either side; a little stream disputes the right of way 
with the narrow footpath, and in the silver moonlight looks 
like a lithe, bright, snake as it twists and turns to meet us. 
Soon we are in the deep shadows of the pine woods, and the 
path becomes steeper and rougher ; an occasional stumble is, 
in the uncertain light, inevitable, and the porter once is almost 
down, but recovers himself with a little grunt of amusement. 
This to my mind is always the hardest part of the day’s work ; 
one is still inclined to be sleepy, one cannot see properly where 
the big stones are which lie so plentifully over the path, there 
is none of the excitement which comes later to keep one going, 
and the path is often very steep indeed. Presently we are 
through the wood and on rougher ground still, making our 
way up a broad, dry watercourse. ‘Our friend the enemy,’ 
the Cima di Val di Roda, with its three pinnacles, all of which 
we intend to scale, now towers up right in front of us. There 
is a difference in the light now—the moon is still supreme, but 
dawn, the rosy-fingered, is already beginning to appear, and 
the East is faintly tinged with the first rays of the sun. 

We leave the water-course, struggle up a very steep grass 
slope where there are a good many tufts of edelweiss, apparently 
thriving on the thin soil, and are at last on the rocks and at the 
beginning of our climb. But it is still comparatively easy going, 
and though Bettega looks round from time to time to see that 
his signor is all right, the rope is not yet wanted. A small 
patch of snow, which is frozen quite hard, delays us for a few 
minutes, and the axe has to be used; then we go on steadily 
for about half an hour, using our hands as much as our feet, — 
till a halt is called on a little plateau where a couple of broken 
bottles show that other climbers have been before us, though, 
as a matter of fact, ours was only the third or fourth ascent, by 
this particular way, of the Campanile di Castrozza, the first 
pinnacle of the Cima di Val di Roda. It is now almost broad 
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daylight, and we are already up a considerable height. The 
little village of San Martino lies right at our feet, still wrapped 
in shadow, but the sun has caught the wild-looking rocks near 
the top of the Rolle pass opposite, and bathed them in a flood 
of delicate light. The moon is still high in the heavens, but its 
light has failed and it is no longer glorious. Bettega takes the 
coil of rope from round about him, and lays it on a smooth 
place for me; I button up my coat, for it is pretty cold still, 
and sitting down on it proceed to investigate the contents of 
the ruck-sack. Bread, meat, hard-boiled eggs and a bottle of 
white wine reward my search, and we are all three soon busy 
with our breakfast. I have been abused by more experienced 
climbers for drinking any alcoholic liquor on the mountains, 
but I find a light wine far more sustaining than that cheerless 
beverage, cold tea. Bettega is a teetotaler, and has a flask of 
lemon and water of his own, but the porter gratefully accepts a 
pull from the bottle. Everything is then packed up again, and 
after exchanging our boots for the kyette-schué, and giving our 
porter the Alpen-stock and ice-axe, so that we may have the 
free use of our hands, we bid him good-bye for the present. 
He is to descend a considerable distance again, and then make 
his way at once to the top of the Cima di Val di Roda by the 
via ordinaria, where we are to rejoin him, after doing the two 
preliminary and far more difficult campanili. 

These frette-schué are light boots which are made of a 
stout canvas, with soles of a material something like woven 
string, though I am uncertain what it actually is. They give 
one a wonderful foothold on rocks, and make it almost an im- 
possibility to slip, if the rock is dry and firm, no matter what 
the angle thereof may be. Bettega now ropes me to him, and 
very glad I am to be off again, as a wind has sprung up, and 
the cold seems quite bitter all at once, after the halt. For ten 
minutes or so there is no difficulty, and I scramble close behind 
Bettega, with the rope shortened between us. Then ‘ein 
moment,’ he says, (‘ein’ is one of his few German words) and 
loosens all the rope so that it may pay out easily ; we have 
come to our first difficult bit, an awkward traverse. ‘So—so 
—so—,’ he says, showing me where he is putting his hands 
and feet, and moving the while across a very awkward-looking 
face of rock; he disappears from sight round the corner, and 
for the next ten minutes or so (a much longer time than usual, 
which warns me that there is difficulty ahead) the rope gradually 
uncoils itself at my feet till it is almost all paid out. Then 
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it tightens round my chest, and I hear his voice somewhere to 
the right and above me, ‘All right!’ ‘All right!’ I sing out, 
and try to do what he had done with such apparent ease a 
few minutes before. It is a kind of a confidence trick, this 
particular traverse on the Val di Roda; you have to take a very 
long stride with your face to the rock, from left to right, and 
then you must leave go with your left hand, take a little spring 
from your left leg, and find a fresh hold for your left hand all 
in one motion. The spring is the difficulty ; one has to screw 
one’s courage to the sticking point with a vengeance, after looking 
down between one’s knees and seeing nothing for a good many 
hundred feet underneath one but a little cloud that has come 
from apparently nowhere. I wonder at the moment why | am 
fool enough to have left a comfortable bed on a very cold 
morning to risk breaking my neck on the cold side of this 
formidable precipice. Then the gentle pressure of the rope 
round my chest reminds me that a slip after all would not 
matter very much and somehow | get over. But though I 
have, in what must, I fear, have been ungainly fashion, got 
safely over the first bit, my difficulties are not at an end. I am 
standing, on one foot only, on a mere fragment of rock, about 
the size of a sixpence and have got anything but a firm grip 
with my hands ; Bettega is out of sight; the rope disappears 
many yards above me over a rock that bulges out from the face 
of the mountain, and I cannot for the life of me see how I am 
to move another inch upwards or onwards. I call out to 
Bettega something about the v/a but he does not seem to 
understand, only answers with ‘All right!’ in an aggravatingly 
cheerful tone of voice and begins to pull harder than ever at 
the rope. I feel as if I am being cut in two, and make a frantic 
effort to get up a few feet higher. Ah! now I have a good 
grip for one hand, at any rate, and can survey the situation 
more calmly. One thing is certain—I cannot get over that 
protruding mass of rock immediately above me ; the way must 
be to the right or left. I give a jerk at the rope with my 
unemployed hand ; Bettega understands and eases the strain a 
little ; I try to swing it to the right as one swings a skipping- 
rope, but there is a‘ No, no,’ from above me, and I can feel that | 
he is trying to swing it to the left. I second his efforts, and 
after one or two ineffectual attempts, we get the rope off the 
protruding boulder aforesaid, and in the broad angle formed 
thereby with the rest of the precipitous wall of rock. Five 
minutes more of desperate scrambling, using my hands a great 
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deal more than my feet, and I am landed like a gasping fish at 
Bettega’s feet, on a little platform of rock formed by the begin- 
ning of the cammino up which our way now lies. ‘ Muolto 
difficile, says he, with a smile, pointing downwards, and | 
agree with him most heartily, for it is the most difficult little 
bit of rock-climbing that I have so far seen in the Dolomites. 
Without the rope I could not possibly have done it, and I would 
have given much to have seen Bettega doing the last twenty 
yards or so. 

1 sit down with my legs one on each side .of a large rock 
and try to recover my wind, while Bettega, with a careful 
look at the rope to see that it is all ready to pay out easily, 
starts off again, up the ‘chimney.’ For the benefit of those 
who have never tasted of the joys of climbing, I may explain 
that a ‘chimney’ is a perpendicular cleft in the face of the 
rock, often not unlike the section of a real chimney that one 
sees left in the wall of a house which is being pulled down, 
or has otherwise come to grief. It is obvious that such a 
cammino, difficult indeed though many of them are, affords a 
far better chance of hand and foothold than the sheer outer 
wall of the mountain. <A few minutes go by, and I again hear 
Bettega’s voice and feel the pressure of the rope ; but there is 
no particular difficulty this time and I am soon by his side. 
This performance is repeated a few times and we then emerge 
upon a comparatively level shoulder of the mountain, the 
angle of which is not more, | suppose, than 45 degrees. But 
we are soon engaged upon another cammino, a much more 
difficult one this time. It is very deep, though narrow, and as, . 
one after the other, in the way I have described, we slowly 
make our way up it, it sinks deeper and deeper into the 
mountain-side. Then, though the lips of the cleft are no wider 
apart than they were at first, it suddenly opens out above us 
into a regular cavern, with quite a level floor, the roof of which 
is almost lost in darkness. The wells are covered with slimy 
tricklings of water, and the whole place has a mysterious and 
eery look, that quite makes one long to be out in the sunshine 
again. 

But how are we to get out? At first sight it appears to be 


‘the end of the chimney and I wonder if Bettega can possibly 


have made a mistake. But no, evidently not, for he has 
already begun to escalade the side of this gloomy cavern; he 
disappears round the corner of a projecting rock into the 
darkness ; then, after minutes, which seem like hours, I hear 
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his voice very faintly telling me to ‘kom.’ It does not seem to 
come from above, but rather to reach me from the outside air 
through the lips of the cammino. 1 wonder what I am in for, 
but there is no time to think, and I begin to slowly make 
my way up the slippery wall of the cavern. I get to where the 
two sides meet in a regular pointed arch, with my hands on 
one wall and my feet on the other. It is not so dark here as I 
had expected, and managing with infinite pains to turn round, 
I see a faint glimmer of light, coming down what is apparently 
a narrow gallery connected with the roof of the cavern. Very 
slowly, for it is difficult to find any hand-hold in the dim light, 
with a foot on the small projections or in the small crevices of 
each wall now, and with my back chafed by the rough roof 
above me, I make my way towards it. I am able to scramble 
on to a ledge of rock that projects slightly over the dark abyss 
beneath me, and begin to wriggle up the narrow tunnel, which I 
can now see leads to the light. The last part is very narrow, 
but with a final effort 1 get my head and shoulders through the 
hole, and Bettega catches hold of me and pulls me on to what 
is quite a large platform on the mountain side. Bettega says 
something about an acrodatico and I| gather that um grasso 
would not be able to get through the hole, whereat I laugh as 
much as my lack of breath will let me. We have still another 
cammino to negotiate, long, but not difficult, and another 
place where we have to crawl through a small hole again, but 
all is easy compared to what we have done, and we at last find 
ourselves in the deep crack in the rock which divides the 
Campanile di Castrozza from the Campanile di Val di Roda. 
I say ‘crack’ advisedly, for the tops of these two rocky pinnacles 
cannot, I think, be more than a hundred yards apart, yet when 
you are on the top of the first, you are still an hour’s climb 
from the top of the second one. The last part of the Campanile 
di Castrozza is not so much difficult as dangerous ; the rocks 
are very rotten and treacherous, and there is a considerable 
risk, too, from falling stones knocked down by the rope ; so 
altogether I was very pleased when at about nine o’clock we 
reached the top. 

There was certainly nothing to make us stay there very. 
long, as we had no food with us and the wind was still very 
cold, so after writing our names and the date on a card, and 
depositing it in the usual bottle, we started down again. We 
did not attempt to get up the neighbouring Campanile by the 
side looking towards the pinnacle we had just left, as the rocks 
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there are very rotten and dangerous—indeed, that particular 
via has, I think, only been done twice—but we made a con- 
siderable detour, and finally, after crossing the top of the little 
Val di Roda glacier, reached the summit by the via ordinaria 
which presented no great difficulty. We now caught sight of 
our porter who had just arrived on the top of the ‘Cima ;’ 
Bettega hailed him and was answered by a pleasing ‘jédel.’ 
The thought that a drink was now within measurable distance 
did not exactly fill me with sorrow, so we soon left the Campanile 
and in little more than half an hour were close to the top 
of the Cima. There is a pretty little cammino and traverse 
between these two peaks, but I was too thirsty to fully appre- 
ciate their beauties. As soon as we reached the top of this our 
third and last peak, Bettega shook hands warmly over the 
successful termination of our climb ; and we all ‘set forth our 
hands to the viands that lay before them.’ 

It was now about eleven o'clock, and even at the con- 
siderable height we had reached the sun was quite hot; so 
we lay and basked- contentedly for some little while before 
moving. The view was enough to prevent one being in any 
hurry to be off. In front of me, close at hand, were all the 
fantastic giants of the Pala group ; on my right, the Sass Maor, 
that looks like a weeping woman ; on my left, the Pala di San 
Martino, appearing for all the world like an enormous cathedral 
dome, while I had only to turn my head to see a glorious range 
of snow mountains—the Italian and Swiss Alps spread out in a 
great gleaming belt round half the horizon. Far down in the 
valley beneath me was the little village of Primiero, seeming to 
be a collection of tiny white pebbles set in a green saucer, while 
the sky above me was of that particular blue you never see 
except at a high level and in very clear weather. There are, I 
think, few pleasures to be compared with the feeling of satis- 
faction that comes over one when one has reached the top of a 
mountain, after a difficult climb, has eaten one’s fill, and is 
smoking the pipe of peace in supreme enjoyment of the 
wonderful view before one. But it was getting late and I 
could see Bettega was impatient to be off, so exchanging our 


trusty #rette-schué for our boots once more, we soon set off. 


The descent by the va ordinaria was easy and not very 
interesting, save where we managed to get a short glissade, and 
a little further on, where we met one of the stoutest Germans 
1 have ever seen being pulled laboriously along by two guides 
—he had started only half an hour after us I learnt and had 
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never deviated from the via ordinaria (which is supposed to 
be at least an hour and a half shorter than the other way), 
so his pace certainly cannot have been violent; however, all 
honour to him; I| doubt if any Englishman of his girth would 
have attempted even a four mile walk. We got back to San 
Martina soon after three, and I found with mixed feelings, in 
which sorrow did not somehow predominate, that I had missed 
an enormous midday meal, which was only just over, in honour 
of the Austrian Emperor, whose birthday it was. There were 
not many Austrians in the hotel, but I was struck by the 
enthusiasm the Germans showed over an event in which one 
would hardly have supposed them likely to show such a very 
great amount of interest. That evening as we sat and drank 
our coffee in the cool air after an early dinner and watched 
‘the flaming sun lead down the dying day,’ while a band, entirely 
composed of native talent, made sweet (!) music in the distance 
and my sisters tried with varying success to talk to Bettega in 
his native tongue about the events of the day, I felt as if rock- 
climbing was one of the few things worth living for and San 
Martino one of the most divine places upon this earth. 
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‘A STOLEN GOD’ 


BY H. FIELDING 


IT happened in China a few years ago. 1 was then in command 
of a gunboat that was used principally for going about in the 
rivers and estuaries. She was but a little boat and I was the 
only officer on board ; it was a bit lonely when I| was off on 
my own, away from the fleet, but 1 liked it. One day in 
Hong Kong the Admiral sent for me and gave me orders. 

There was a missionary in trouble at a town about a 
hundred miles up one of the rivers, and he had sent an urgent 
message for help. I was to go and see what was up and make 
a demonstration of force and, if that was no use, fetch the 
missionary if he was really in danger. So I went off and made 
my way up without difficulty. 5 

It was just an ordinary Chinese country town built along 
the left bank of the river with a great fleet of boats anchored ~ 
off it. Many of the people there live in boats and they make 
streets of them, big boats and little boats all fastened together, 
with the women washing clothes and the children scrambling 
about and occasionally falling into the water. 

I went up above the boat place and anchored under a bluff 
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that ran out just above the town. The water was deep almost 
to the bank and the landing convenient. 

As soon as I anchored an English merchant, the acting 
Consul, came off to me. It appeared that the trouble about the 
missionary had blown over. Some little boys had thrown 
stones at him, or something, and had been whipped. It was 
not necessary just then to shell the town or annex the country. 
There was nothing for me to do, so the Consul asked me to 
dinner. 

He came to call for me about dusk and we went ashore 
together. There was a pleasant breeze blowing down the river, 
and as the place was very pretty I suggested to the Consul that 
we might take a stroll up the bluff. So we went up a winding 
path through the trees that grew thickly there in long tunnels 
of foliage and came out at last on the summit. 

The top had been levelled, and there was perched a great 
Buddhist monastery. 

They choose the places for their monasteries well. I have 
never seen a more beautiful place than this was. The bluff 
ran right out into the great river, so that it seemed almost an 
island, and standing there you looked on either hand over mile 
upon mile of gently moving water. Below was the Chinese 
town. So thickly packed were the houses that they seemed 
almost to touch, and already, though it was light on the bluff, 
lanterns were beginning to gleam below. Across the river 
were fields and forest and far away a great purple mountain 
crowned with a golden flush where the sunset lingered. 

The monastery was walled about and there were two 
gateways. The one that we approached gave upon a ‘great 
flight of white steps leading to the water edge. The other was 
on the land side. I asked the Consul if we might go in. 

‘We may walk through,’ he said, ‘though they do not like 
our doing so in boots. It seems to them disrespectful. But 
I am well enough known.’ So we went in through the great 
bronze gates and slowly crossed the platform. It was evidently 
almost closing time and the devotees were leaving by the land- 
ward gates. One by one they rose from their knees before the 
shrine, and walked slowly away, leaving behind them little 
lighted candles that flickered in the breeze, and sticks of 
frankincense that burned slowly. The air was heavy with 
their scent. The platform was almost covered with shrines, 
and it was strange to see how much more frequented some 
were than others. The Consul explained this to me. , ‘That 
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shrine yonder,’ he said, ‘is for girls to pray at wlo want 
husbands ; you see how gay it is, how many candles there are 


there. This one is for women who want children, and it, too, 


is brightly lit. Wherever you may go these shrines are almost 
the most frequented.’ 

‘Are there none,’ I asked, ‘for men to pray at who want 
wives and children ?’ ; 

The Consul laughed. ‘Men can always find sweethearts. 
There are so many women, and if a man is dissatisfied with one 
wife he takes another. Hehas no need for prayer. People only 
pray for what they cannot otherwise obtain.’ The other shrines 
were, he told me, for the farmer to pray at if he wants rain ; 
there was the spirit of thunder, and the spirit in yonder shrine 
was the spirit of the river to whom the boatmen prayed. 

Sometimes these, too, were much frequented, but to-night 
these were unlit. There were also other shrines. We halteda 
moment to look into one of them. It was already dark within, 
but the candles shed a flickering light, and we could see the 
calm, hard features -of the statue glimmer uncertainly. The 
central figure was large, but all round were innumerable smaller 
figures, some of bronze and some.of alabaster, also models of 
boats, paintings, and coils of human hair. ‘They bring them,’ 
said the Consul, ‘ as offerings to the shrine.’ 

The sun had set quickly, and the bonzes were impatient 
for us to be gone. The river gorge was now fu!! of gloom, 
with here and there a lantern on a passing boat. The town 
below shone like a constellation. The river gate was closed, 
and beside the landward gate stood several monks ready to 
close it. 

When we got outside I asked the Consul if it would be 
possible to get one of these images ? 

He shook his head. ‘Not out of the temple,’ he said, ‘ but 
I daresay we could get one in the town. Why ?’ 

I said that to get one in the town would not suit me. I 
wanted one from the temple itself if it could be possibly 
managed. It was not for myself, but to fulfil a commission. 

‘For a collection ?’ he asked. 

It was, I explained, for my uncle. He was a rector near — 
Leeds, and a great collector of curios. He had the rectory full 
of them : spears from Australia, jade axes from Thursday Island, 
swords from Afghanistan. When I left home to come out to 
the Chinese station he had asked me to get him a joss. ‘Only,’ 
he said, ‘be careful that it is genuine. There are many imita- 
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tions about, even in China. Half the curios for sale in Indian 
and Chinese bazaars are imported from Europe. I do not want 
a joss made in Germany.’ 

‘But how am I to tell?’ I asked. 

And then my uncle said that he had heard that the only way 
to be sure of the genuine article was to get it from a temple or 
a pagoda. ‘They know when their gods are genuine,’ he said. 
‘ Bribe a monk to give you a little image out of a temple. See 
what you can do.’ 

I was anxious to oblige my uncle as he was a kind old 
fellow, and might, moreover, be good for something. ‘Could 
anything be done with the monks?’ and I nodded my head 
backward to the temple we had just left. 

But the Consul said it was quite out of the question. The 
very suggestion of such a thing might create a riot. He seemed 
a little surprised at my uncle’s idea. ‘Would you ask a Roman 
Catholic priest to sell you a saint out of a church?’ he asked ; 
‘or your uncle to sell an altar cloth ?’ : 

We had a pleasant little dinner. All the little European 
community were there except my missionary, who was mission- 
arising, and the Russian Consul, who was huffy about some 
recent diplomatic defeats he had encountered. However, we 
were very merry without him, and it was late when I went back 
to my ship ; but as I passed the monastery walls gleaming whitely 
under a half moon, I could not but think of the josses that were 
there, and how well the monks could spare one out of the 
abundance of their images for my uncle who had no joss at all. 

The next night, as I sat on deck smoking a cigar after dinner, 
watching the water ripple past, the memory of these images 
returned to me forcibly. I could see the spires and minarets 
far above me glimmering through the trees, and could hear the 
great gong that the monks struck now and then. To-morrow I 
was to return to Hong Kong, and before long I should be 
leaving the China station. What a pity it was I could not get 
one, just one, of these many josses! My uncle would be so 
disappointed. He might even cut me out of his will. Wasla 
fool for listening to the Consul ? 

Anyhow, it was now too late, as the monastery gates were 
long closed. 1 should have to buy one in the bazaar and declare 
it came from a temple, an inconvenient thing to do at the 
best. 

As I meditated I began to walk up and down the deck, four 
strides forward and four aft. It was very cramped. The night 
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was young yet, and 1 would go and take a stroll ashore before 
turning in. 

The tunnels beneath the trees on the bluff were very dark. 
Hardly any moonlight filtered through, and I stumbled against 
stones and hit myself against trees, so that I was glad when | 
came out above into the soft moonlight. 

An exquisite scene was beneath me as I left the shadows of 
the trees. The half moon was near the horizon, and the river 
valley was in shadow, save where a white mist dreamed along 
the water and caught the moonlight. The paper lanterns in the 
town glimmered redly, and the country stretched away into a 
mysterious distance full of half-hidden things. Out of the vailey 
rose a murmur that had no meaning in it, a wash of tides against 
the rocky base, of lost breezes swaying in the trees, of water- 
spirits may be, singing far below in that enchanted silver world. 
I looked at it a long time in wondering silence. Then the note 
of the gong from the temple behind me sounded thrice sonorously 
into the night, and I| turned. 

The temple wall was close behind me. 

It was not very high. A little further on a fig-tree leant 
against it, giving easy foothold. In a minute I was astride the 
wall. 

Within the walls all seemed to be asleep. There was not a 
movement anywhere. The shadows of the pagodas were very 
dense, and there were no lights that I could see. The great 
gong was in a shrine by the land gate, and hidden from me by 
several buildings. There must have been a monk awake there 
to ring the gong, but on my side there was no one. The moon 
was setting, and very shortly all would be dark. 

I waited there astride the wall, hidden against the trunk of 
the fig-tree, till the moon fell behind the distant hill. The light 
was gone and it was very dark. I dropped from the wall on to 
the temple plattorm. Before the inoon had set [ had marked 
the shrine | wanted. It was but a few yards away from me as 
I dropped, and [ suddenly remembered it was that of the river- 
god. Vetysileutly I crossed the intervening distance and entered. 
Inside it was quite dark, so dark, indeed, that I could see nothing, 
and had to feel about for what I wanted. Just at first I could 
not find one. There were large-sized gods there in abundance, 
but they were too heavy. In trying to lift one I nearly dropped 
it and stopped in terror. [he image must be light, as I had to 
scale a wall with it inmy arms. 1 went on and searched further 
with outstretched fingers. 
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I knocked over a jar with a crash that ought to have awakened 
the whole country, I thought ; and for ten minutes after that I 
held my breath and kept quiet. Noone came. It was so pitch 
dark that I could not see anything at all there. Presently I hit 
my head against a beam that nearly knocked my senses out of 
me, and several times I nearly fell through tripping over some- 
thing on the ground. Why no one came I cannot say. Monks 
must sleep well. Then I began to get reckless, and had half a 
mind to light a match, but the gong rang out suddenly and I 
thought better of it. It gave me such a start that I had to sit 
down upon the lap of a great idol to recover breath. 

I do not know how long I was there, but at last I found 
what I wanted. My outstretched fingers closed upon a little 
image about fifteen inches high. It was rather heavy, but not 
too heavy to carry, and I put it under my coat. Then I slouched 
across the platform to the wall. On the inside the wall was not 
so high as without, and at a little distance from the fig-tree I 
found a place where the coping was somewhat worn. I could 
climb up there, crawl along the wall in the dark to my fig-tree, 
and so descend. 

It was quite easy. I climbed up. 

Directly I was astride the wall I was aware that beneath me, 
on the platform outside, was a dark figure looking up at me. I 
was discovered. In another minute the alarm would be given, 
and the whole place up. I should be captured, tried, and con- 
victed as a burglar, if I was not cut to pieces first. 

There was no time for hesitation. I jumped down right on 
the top of the man. 

It was just as well he was there, for the drop was consider- 
able, and even with him to break the fall my breath was quite 
knocked out of me. But after a moment to recover I regained 
my feet with my idol still clasped in my arms. My discoverer 
lay quite still. I did not stop to see if he was hurt, but ran 
away down the path to my ship as fast as I could. 

I sailed early next morning to Hong Kong, but not too early 
to prevent my hearing of a dreadful mishap that had befallen 
the Russian Consul the night before. He had been attacked by 
robbers on the bluff by the temple wall, and had crawled home 
in a lamentable condition. The whole settlement was upset 
about it. I was, of course, sorry to hear of it, but there did 
not seem any use in my staying, so I went. 

Well, I got my god, and much good he was to me! I sent 
him home to my uncle, insured for large sums of money, with a 
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thrilling account of my dangers in getting him, and when my 
uncle turned him up to look underneath, he found there en- 
graven the legend: ‘Jones Bros., Pluto Works, Birmingham.’ 

. You may laugh, but it was no laughing matter for me. The 
old man has cut me out of his will. ‘Not so much,’ he wrote 
to me, ‘because you have sent me a common bazaar idol, as 
because you sought to deceive me with your story of how you 
got it.’ 
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THE NEW CROQUET 


BY G. H. POWELL 


IT seems to be fairly claimed by the votaries of this latest of 
game revivals that it has now established itself in our midst 
as a fairly serious institution. Nor need we repeat—what our 
intelligent readers must now weary of being told—that the 
croquet of 1900 at once is and is not the game known by that 
name in the ’sixties. It is zo¢ that nightmare of a pastime which, 
as an historian of the game points out, inspired one of the 
most humorous scenes of ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ (1864), and it 
is an improved form of the scientific croquet, probably unknown 
to the late Mr. Dodgson, but practised by a select few of the 
Dons, retired officers, and divines of that date. 

A game, at any rate, which could rally such a successful 
meeting as the first Wimbledon Tournament of this year has 
clearly made good its case with a large proportion of those 
whose support is necessary to make any pastime a permanent 
success. And of the new players——-devotees, more or less, of 
other games—who looked in at the show in a tentative spirit, 


* with the idea of enjoying a game or two and ‘seeing if there 


were anything in it,’ a majority, fallimur, must have gone 
away satisfied. 


At any rate, there were a dozen or score of matches played 


off in the first three or four days of which no one professing to 
any interest in things ‘gamey’ could have been an apathetic 
spectator. Perhaps the one unsatisfactory inference left on the 
mind of such a looker-on would have been the profound and 
dazing uncertainty of croquet, science, tactics, and all compris. 
We can imagine the admiration with which he might have 
watched the contest of Messrs. Bonham Carter and Jessopp. 
Mr. Carter, that rusé veteran, began with his familiar prize 
puzzle of playing back into the first hoop, which had the 
intended effect of delaying his opponent’s game. Yet the 
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latter, a strong and effective player, ran right away ; and it was 
not till he had made some twenty points that Mr. Carter got in, 
and, going round in his finest and safest form, carried off the 
game. After such an uphill victory, one might have thought, 
who is likely to stand before him? In fact, it seemed he was 
going to repeat the process with the Rev. C. Powell, #// the 
latter got in, and in a moment the whole scene and prospect 
changed. In two finished and flawless breaks Mr. Powell went 
out with as much ease and precision as if there had been no 
eager opponent there at all, leaving Mr. Carter beaten indeed, 
but with absolutely nothing for which to blame himself. This, 
of course, was a contest of fairly equal champions, The 
disappearance of first-class players in the early stages of such a 
tournament is often as rapid and remarkable as that of the hosts 
of Xerxes. We count them by the dozen or so at break of day, 


And at the sunset where are they ? 


They are ‘fearfully unlucky’ in their shots, or they succumb to 
one or other of the accidents of croquet. So that anything like 
the permanent supremacy of one or two players for years 
together, as at lawn tennis, is a thing practically unknown, or 
perhaps a solid testimonial to the practical equality of the first 
five or six croquet experts. There is, we may here mention, a 
well-formulated demand in croquet for the ‘best out of three’ 
test, now applied in finals and semi-finals ; and it is sincerely to 
be hoped that in future there may be at least one or two 
tournaments during the year when this may be extended to all 
matches, the players, of course, being limited to those of the 
first three or four classes, Such first-class meetings would 
certainly improve the game, while admission to them would be 
in itself a distinction. (And we are glad to note that the prin- 
ciple has been applied to the competition for the Gold Medal 
of the U.A.E.C.A.) 

The season, by the way, began with the sudden rise into 
fame of a young Irish champion, Mr. Roper, who distinguished 
himself by easily vanquishing both Mr. Bonham Carter and the 
present London champion, Mr. John Austin, of Maidstone. 
But Mr. Roper succumbed at a very early stage in the Open 
Singles at Wimbledon. A still greater surprise was the complete 
collapse, in the Open Doubles, of the strongest pair of players 
known to the croquet world—the redoubtable Mr. Bruce and 
the brilliant Miss Gower, who, by one of the mysterious 
accidents referred to, failed to assert themselves against the 
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steady painstaking perseverance of Mr. and Mrs. Blackett. 
The play of Mrs. Blackett (who was unfortunately prevented by 
ill-health from playing off the final tie in the ‘ Ladies’ v. Miss 
Gower) deserves even more emphatic praise, being of that 
effective and sagacious excellence that most merits success. 
It was a matter of general regret that the public was deprived 
of the pleasure of watching a match which would have presented 
the most interesting contrasts of style and play. In the final of 
the Doubles Mr. Roper and his excellent partner, Miss Cowie, 
succeeded (after a hard in-and-out contest played through 
pouring rain) in defeating Mr. Trevor Williams and Miss 
Olive Henry, whose spirited shooting did much to enliven the 
contest. 

In this, as in other matches, the Irish champion exhibited a 
combination of genius and audacity of which more anon. We 
cannot help regretting that he has added one more to the 
collection of peculiar, not to say ungainly, ‘styles’ which do 
not, to our thinking, grace the modern croquet lawn. Mr. Roper, 
though there is nothing lame about his play, holds his mallet 
crutchwise. It seems to us very difficult to hit the ball 
freely in this attitude. We should be honestly glad if it were 
impossible. 

The complex question of style is the subject rather of 
academic discussion than of practical advice. The object 
being, in croquet as in golf, to hit the ball in a variety of 
different ways with the maximum of precision, the ‘ best style’ 
for any given player—however many suggestions may be made 
to him as to details of attitude, swing, grasp of club, &c. &c.— 
is that which enables him or her to achieve most easily the 
desired result. 

The general style of a croquet-player is, we fancy, practically 
settled for him before he first, with languid curiosity or novel 
enthusiasm, takes up a mallet. For each player athletic ante- 
cedents instinctively decide whether he or she is to fall into the 
one or the other of the main classes of stylist—side-players, to 
wit, or forward-players. The first may be defined as hitting 
‘naturally’—z.2.,as every golfer, cricketer,or hockey-player would 
be disposed to hit, with more or less of a swing in a sideway 
direction nearly parallel to a line connecting the points of the 
toes ; in fact, much as an archer shoots. The forward-player, 
with a more cramped action and less swing, hits in the direction 
in which he faces—+#.e., more or less parallel to the line of his 
right foot. 
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Speaking generally, it may be said that the man or woman 
who is used to cricket or golf is naturally a ‘side-player,’ while 
the croquet-specialist more often than not plays forward. 
Among ‘forward- players,’ moreover, are a few who play so 
far forward (z.c., in front of themselves) as almost to — a 
separate classification. 

At least two brilliant lady medallists this 
particular fashion to an amazing length. To-hold out a mallet 
in front of you, hanging it from your projected left ‘hand as 
from a fulcrum, and swinging it with your right as if, we have 
heard it said, it were something ‘ you were tired of and going 
to throw away,’ to play a croquet-ball ‘as if you were helping 

yourself with a spoon to something at a rather inconvenient 
distance,’ this might, to many impartial judges, appear the most 
impossible method of procedure in the world. It may seem to 
give, as one constantly hears spectators say, ‘no control over 
the ball or even the mallet,’ and to be liable—in case the club 
employed be a heavy one—to overbalance the player. The 
only answer to such cavillings is-—wait till you have seen the 
game played by one of the proficients in question. You will 
then perceive that there may perhaps be as many ways of 
playing the game of croquet as of ‘constructing tribal lays.’ 

But exceptional styles, however unexceptionable ser se, do 
not alter general rules. The combined drawbacks of both 
forward and side play seem to us, in the case considered, to be 
overridden by unique natural genius and peculiar accuracy of 
‘eye. But it remains a general rule that the essence of ordinary 
forward play is the peculiarly intense and precise control which 
it gives over the ball; and, whatever may be thought of the 
comparative appearances of the two things, there seems to be 
little doubt that front play in general wins more games than 
side. 

Of the players ever seen on the lawns at Wimbledon, what 
equal number, for example, could be set against Mr. Bonham 
Carter, Mr. Bruce, Captain Drummond, Mr. Austin, Miss Gower, 
Mrs. Brigstocks, Miss Stone, and Miss O. Henry—all forward- 
players? 

The distinction is essentially connected with the whole 
question of the size, weight and handling of mallets, and the 
peculiar nature of the game of croquet as a tax upon the nervous 
system. The player of the one school hankers, as it were, after 
freedom. The mallet is to him an implement to be swung, like 
a bat or club, by its handle. The more or less conscious aim 
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of the other is to transform himself and his mallet: into a single 
croquet machine, from which the ‘personal equation’ of the 
player is to be, as far as possible, eliminated. The handle of 
the implement he can scarcely be said to use as a handle 
(seeing that he quite commonly grasps it by the neck), but as @ 
lever, and because that is his only way of actuating the head, 
which he treats, as far as possible, as a cue, wherewith not so 
much to hit as to ‘ poke’ or thrust the ball. And the mallet, far 
from being a mere tool in his hands, becomes a sort of anchor, 
by the weight of which he hopes to steady himself against the 
tempests that agitate the croquet-player’s breast. 

It is melancholy to reflect that the mass of players seem to 
find themselves gradually driven in the direction of this style 
and mental attitude. We would much rather see a player lift 
his mallet shoulder high to ‘rush’ a ball twenty yards, like 
one who has never known what it is to miss an object within 
easy reach. But the croquetist whose nerves have once been 
shaken soon acquires the idea that the more swing allowed to 
the mallet the less is the probability of its coming down in the 
position from which it started. And that, of course, is the first 
essential. 

Primé facie, no doubt it is matter of wonder that any real 
advantage should be secured by merely ‘looking at’ a golf 
club, or ‘looking along’ a croquet-mallet, in proximity to a 
ball ; but that the capacity of the human muscles for resuming, 
to one-sixteenth of an inch, a position once selected is even 
more marvellous, the finest example of the phenomenon being, 
no doubt, a magnificent ‘ drive’ at golf. 

The croquet-mallet, of course, is a vastly clumsier tool, the 
weight of which, while preventing it from soaring so high, 
serves also to keep it steady in the shorter swing it has to 
perform. Hence it naturally occurs to the ‘shaky’ player— 
and what players are not ‘shaky’ at times ?—to reduce the 
swing to a minimum, and let the weight of the mallet, as far as 
possible, do everything. 

Thus the action of ‘forward play’ approximates, as we have 
said, to the use of the cue in billiards. The stroke is less of a 
hit than of a thrust from the shoulder, and the general result 
a style which is more forcible and effective than picturesque. 
Any play more suggestive of strength and certainty than that, 
for example, of Mr. Bonham Carter at his best can scarcely be 
imagined. But probably no casual athletic spectator would 
for a moment compare Mr. Carter’s style, impressive (and | 
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suggestive of something serious in the engineering line) as it is, 
with the easy and natural swing of Mr. Trevor Williams, a 
finished player whom, for the credit of the game, we should be 
glad to see divide its honours as often as possible with the 
Rev. C. Powell. 

This ex-champion, whose free and spirited style seems 
always to give pleasure, enjoys the distinction of being one of 
the two or three first-class side-players (Mr. C. Heneage is, 
perhaps, another), and one of the very few who hold the mallet 
by the handle proper (¢.c., by the top of the shaft) and swing 
it (not infrequently) to the height of the shoulder. 

It is significant, however, that Mr. Powell (though, doubtless, 
not in the best of form) was hopelessly beaten in the Cham- 
pionship Finals at Wimbledon by Mr. Austin, of Maidstone, 
the representative of an in every respect opposite and anti- 
thetical style. Mr. Austin plays with what some satirical critics 
have called the ‘scythe’ or ‘village pump-handled’ mallet. 
In other words, he has two ‘handles’ attached to the shaft of 
his mallet, which implement might consequently be- said to 
possess ‘three handles.’ Indeed one critic has gone so far as 
to suggest a new rule intended to reflect on this (alleged) 
monstrosity, viz., ‘ No mallet shall have fewer than one or more 
than five handles.’ But supposing he were only allowed to 
play ‘with one handle at a time’? This, we take it, would better 
meet the difficulty. For the aforesaid champion, of course, 
uses both his hooks or appendages at once—one to hang 
the mallet by, the other by which to propel it. A more 
serious proposal now in the air would limit the legal form of 
handle to ‘a plain shaft.’ This, perhaps, would be in the 
best interests of the game. Mr. Austin’s mallet and style com- 
bined represent the natural apotheosis of forward play. Place 
his operative handle a little lower and it would become a mere 
extension of the mallet-head. It should be mentioned that, 
whereas the most characteristic front-players grasp the top 
of the mallet from behind, on the lever principle explained 
above, there are a few experts, notably Mr. W. W. Bruce and 
Mr. Bonham Carter, who put the left hand in front of the club, | 
as if holding a bat. And Mr. Bruce, who plays with a very 
light mallet of small size and great antiquity, gets an incredible 
amount of swing out of the forward position, being, as we have 
heard it put, one of those genii who ‘would play just as 
well with the kitchen poker.’ Mr. Carter, on the other hand, 
swings very little, playing with a particularly heavy head of 
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‘ lignum vitz,’ which he has trained to do most of the work for 
him, 

To swing the right arm far backwards in this position is 
indeed a physically difficult feat, and the constraint thus 
imposed (where the weight of the mallet will do the work 
required) has doubtless a steadying effect upon the average 
player, who seems to feel that for the emergencies of croquet 
his arms are not to be trusted with the freedom — to 
those of a batsman or a golfer. 

A thoroughly respectable ‘form,’ which seems to come 
halfway between the two prominent schools aforesaid, is that 
of Mr. Willis, indubitably one of the two or three finest 
exponents of the scientific game, one who certainly ‘hits’ the 
ball, and hits it wf, in a fashion peculiar to himself, putting on 
a great deal of ‘follow’ (very useful in overcoming the friction 
of a thick newly painted hoop). But Mr. Willis’s swing is 
limited, and follows a direction somewhere between the two 
referred to. 

In the constrained forward style, as it seems to us, every- 
thing—all the lighter artistic feeling of the thing, so to speak— 
is sacrificed to accuracy and rigidity. All that delicate ‘ feel’ 
and manipulation of the ball which belong to the player who 
has the whole length of a springy shaft between his hands and 
the mallet-head are completely lost. And a croquet-mallet, after 
all, is built to be swung (and to ‘ spring’ in the process), mot to 
be used as a cue (much less—what is the real ultimate ideal of 
this style ?—as a carpenter's plane !). Specialists may eliminate 
all elasticity from the club by sticking the end of a punt-pole 
into a huge baulk of timber bound with brass, but the result 
(whether furnished with one handle or five) is really a monstrum 
informe ingens with all the romance of play knocked out of it. 
The practitioner depends, as we have said, upon mechanical. 
accuracy—which is, doubtless, in the majority of cases, more 
easily attained in this fashion—but where his accuracy fails 
him we believe that the ‘dead’ manner in which the ball is 
poked or thrust often prevents it, for example, from running a 
hoop, where a light springy ‘hit,’ especially a ‘rising’ hit such 
as just referred to, would have made it ripple through. 

All this, it may be said, is theory, a thing perfectly harmless 
to any well-established fact. It only means that our advice to 
the tiro, young or old, at a date when scores of people all 
over the country are taking up croquet, would be, ‘If you must 
play at all, play naturally zf you can.’ (The mental reservation 
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implied shall remain unprinted.) To the tiro we may further 
“add, cultivate the ‘feel’ of the ball. Play as if you grasped it 
in your hand and pinched it this way or that. Study its various 
paces, their cause and effect, advice which may, perhaps, be 

specially addressed to lady players not of the first or second 

class. The thing which has been brought of late years to a 
perfection beautiful to contemplate is the ‘ angular’ distribution — 
of balls about the table in the course of the ‘four-ball break’ ; 

the exact location, that is, of two dalls at a time in positions 
equally important but many yards apart. It remains a 1e- 

markable fact, noticed by several writers on the game, that 
many lady players, proficient in other respects, ‘do not under- 
stand angles.’ If so, they should study them. Many a poor 
he-man playing at many a provincial tournament may be 
observed struggling to explain to a partner (who, perhaps, 
roquets balls and runs hoops more easily than he does) how 
easy it is to split the balls with fair precision, at an acute angle. 

Sometimes, of course, it is want of strength that produces 
the failure, but more‘often a real want of attention and discern- 
ment, perhaps of faith in the non-obvious. 

‘Split into position,’ says the partner. And his fair com- 
panion ‘splits’ as if never to meet again, her own ball drifting 
loosely away three yards to one side of the hoop, and the other 
twice as far in front of it. ‘No,’ he says, when watching pre- 
parations for a repetition of this fatal manceuvre ; ‘don’t let 
the balls go where they like. Plant them where yow like. 
Grasp them, as it were, in the hollow of your mallet. Hit 
firmly, but not too quickly, in a line between your two destina- 
tions, and finish up the stroke steadily, without letting your right 
hand run away with your left.’ 

‘Shan’t I do it with a roll ?’ perhaps she says. 

‘No,’ answers the mentor ; ‘ never do with a roll what can 
be done with a clean stroke, which stops the ball with infinitely 
more precision. In rolling you “ put on” you know not what 
of wild and strange impetus. By a clean hit you not only 
impel the ball, you can also “time it” better than anyhow 
else.’ 

Not, of course, that the ‘roll’ is not to be studied. A pair 
of balls cannot be sent the full length of the court, travelling as 
if yoked together, by a mere stroke of the mallet, but only by 
that lawful union of the stroke and the ‘ push’ which is peculiar 
to the game of croquet. It is here, by the way, that the ‘foul 
stroke’ properly so-called is to be looked for, or (by those who 
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wish to avoid all unpleasantness) to be studiously ignored. A 
positively double stroke in which the playing-ball is hit once 
for the other and once for itself, is, of course, not to be endured ; 
but anything short of that in which two knocks are distinctly 
“audible must be taken as all right. The roll is to be played as 
a single prolonged stroke and carried well through. This is 
especially so in the case where the playing-ball is to be ‘ forced 
through’ the other or given an impetus sufficient to overtake 
it. For this purpose, as for the close ‘split,’ the mallet must 
be held very tight and may legitimately be grasped rather low 
down. Some people hold it equally tight for all purposes, 
even for the ‘rush’—a stroke which really deserves careful 
study, and in which many beginners find serious difficulty, and 
complain of the ball jumping. This manceuvre is the very 
opposite antithesis of the roll. In the latter the mallet 
should cling lovingly to the ball to the last moment compatible 
with a (theoretically) single stroke. In the ‘rush’ the two 
should part company as quickly as possible. In other words, 
the (playing) ball, if it is to propel the other any distance, 
cannot be hit too quickly. \t should be given no time to think— 
or to get up off the ground—but treated as a part of the mallet. 

For, let the novice remember, it will do as it is done by. 
‘Chop’ or ‘top’ the playing ball ever so little, and it will either 
jump the player altogether or strike it so high as scarcely to 
produce any effect. To avoid this you must not ‘press’ or 
‘take hold’ of it at all, and for this purpose the mallet should 
be handled as lightly and freely as is compatible with aiming. 
It is well to press the ball for the purposes of a split or an 
approach, for there you want to stop it, and the pressure 
applied in one of these tight measured strokes corresponds to 
‘screw’ in billiards. But in rushing, the playing ball is, for 
once, a mere instrument. The Sooner you are rid of it the 
better. The maximum of pace is to be acquired in the minimum 
of distance. 

We may notice. in conclusion a tendency exhibited by one 
or two of the youngest and most brilliant players referred to 
above, in playing their breaks to leave everything, or, at any 
rate, a great deal too much, to the ‘rush.’ In certain highly 
gifted hands no play can exactly be called dangerous, but it is 
not to be imitated. 

The beginner should doubtless learn to regard the ‘rush’ 
as the means of locomotion-in all ordinary manoeuvres, and 
should thoroughly master all the niceties of the stroke. 
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But the ‘four-ball break,’ it cannot be too strongly reiterated, 
should depend in the main upon the croguet stroke, upon the 
measured leisurely drive, that is, by which, e.g., after running 
Hoop 2, the used ball is driven diagonally across the ground 
from hoop to hoop, and the player stopped in the middle 
within easy range of his turning ball. 

This stroke, as executed by Mr. Willis or Mr. Bonham 
Carter, is the true ‘daily bread’ of the orthodox player. To 
place the balls, so to speak, anywhere, and to depend when the 
time comes for running the hoop on ‘getting the rush’ in that 
direction from some six or seven yards off this is, in truth, 
‘monkey tricks not gowf,’ nor croquet. Moreover, the diagonal 
drive across the court, a thing which ought to leave the 
croqueted ball within two or three-feet of the hoop for which 
it is to be used, has the advantage of being a ‘ natural strength’ 
stroke. It simply requires a steady hand and an easy, moderate 
swing, 

Will the ‘new croguet’ continue to flourish among us? 
Will it maintain the rate of progress of the last six years? The 
list of tournaments for the season certainly shows no signs of 
falling off. All over the length and breadth of the country 
well-attended meetings are being held and are to be held at 
such frequent intervals as to give the pot-hunting croquetist— 
if there be such people (a fact of which we are officially 
unaware)— incessant employment from early in May to late in 
September. Then the annual meeting at the Devonshire Park, 


'Eastbourne—which owes its popularity more to the general 


suitability of the place to the purpose than to the intrinsic 
excellence of the grounds at that date after the tennis tourna- 
ment—will close the season, except for those who utilise a 
felt court in winter time. These few must, we fancy, be more 
than enthusiasts ; for croquet, which can never rival billiards as 


a science, or tennis as an exercise, is attractive mainly as an 


outdoor game—for hot weather, on the prevalence of which its 
fortunes must, to a peculiar extent, depend. 
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FROM THE SOLENT TO THE ZUYDER ZEE 
IN A FOUR-TONNER 


BY MAUDE SPEED 


EVERYTHING seemed against us when the day came for our 
start ; but we had made up our minds to set sail on the longest 
day, and if the ten plagues of Egypt had descended on the 
Solent in a body they would have found us under way and 
bound for the Dutch coast! As it was, we (my husband and I 
and the boat) got off in the tail-end of a gale that had whipped 
the spray over our decks as we lay at anchor in Southampton 
Water ; still, by mid-day the wind moderated and the glass 
soon began rising at such a rate that it could only mean a foul © 
wind coming for us, and we therefore kept sailing on from the 
afternoon of June 21 till 4 A.M. the following morning, when 
we brought up just inside the outer harbour at Newhaven for a 
brief rest and breakfast, after which we immediately got the 
anchor up again, as the change of wind was certain to come. 
And come it did, when we were off Eastbourne; but we said, as 
Buller did when he crossed the Tugela, ‘There must be no 
turning back’ ; and we thrashed on all through that day and 
night, through the next day, and far into the next night, when 
we wearily crawled into Dover Harbour. A coastguardsman 
hailed us from the quay and asked the name of our boat. I 
replied to the question and heard him say to his mate, ‘Oh! he 
has got a boy with him.’ The next question was, ‘Where do 
you come from, young feller?’ I answered that also, and 
wondered if he would see us in the morning and find out his 
mistake! We slept that night the sleep that is the reward of a 
very short night’s rest followed by forty hours on end with only 
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one or two brief naps snatched in turns during the long sail. 
I must confess, indeed, that even the Sunday church-bells 
ringing for service did not arouse us from our slumbers! 
Hunger did at last, though, and the prospect of a good dinner 
at the Lord Warden seemed too tempting to be foregone with 
such fine appetites to do justice to it. On the Monday, after 
replenishing our stores, we had a glorious reach across to Calais, 
with fresh east wind necessitating just one reef in the mainsail. 

Such a four hours’ sail as that atones for much of the dis- 
comfort one must often put up with in small-boat cruising. 
We had made fast to some convenient-looking piles, and were 
coating the mainsail, when a stout Monsieur accosted us in his 
best English, saying, ‘Sare, you are very bad placed there,’ and 
he went on to tell us that we were close to the mouth of a 
drain that discharged its contents at low water. So we had to 
shift to another berth higher up, alongside of a large smack 
that had no one on board; but here again we had no peace, for 
we had just got off to sleep when a voice that was neither that 
of an angel nor a nightingale broke in upon our dreams, 
shouting hoarsely, ‘Monsieur! Vite! Nous partons toute 


suite’; and before we had time to throw on some hasty attire 


and come on deck the owner of our neighbouring boat had 
begun casting off our ropes and preparing to get under way in 
that impatient state of excited hurry in which the French seem 
to do everything! So for the third time we had to find another 
place, and in that we were left in peace till the morning. 
Before getting off I went ashore for fresh provisions and some 
of the delicious hot fried potatoes sold at the little stalls in 
these towns, which beat anything the best of restaurant chefs can 
send up in that line. 

The wind continued in the E., so we had another long beat 
to Dunkerque, and yet another over the twenty-three miles that 
intervene between that port and Ostend, where we expected to 
stay some days, as we thought we should find a difficulty in 
tearing ourselves away from a town that has such a name as a 
holiday resort. ‘How nice,’ we said, ‘to be able to live for 


nothing in a place where our other compatriots are paying | 


through the nose for the plainest accommodation!’ However, 
our enthusiasm gradually sank down as we in vain tried to 
discover the secrets of Ostend’s charms. A man told me once 
that he had been paying thirty shillings a night for his room 
alone there, but I could not get out of him what he found in 
the place to make the game worth the candle ; he said he didn’t 
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know, and smiled darkly, but I never got behind that smile, and 
my private opinion is that the sole attraction there is the 
gambling, which goes on freely. Many of the rich and fast 
world throng there on that account, and the rest follow them 
blindly and without reasons of their own. Unlike Monte Carlo, 
which possesses every natural advantage, and would still be 
attractive without its Casino, we summed up Ostend as follows: 
Hot, sandy, treeless country all round, poor bands, second-rate 
shops, bare shadeless digue, and famine prices charged for 
everything—those asked by the laundress were ridiculous, and 
would give points even to the Cairo hotel proprietors’ demands. 
So we soon had enough of Ostend, and leaving it to the sim- 
pering fashion-plates who throng the parade, sailed on to 
Flushing, where we arrived that evening, and after the usual 
interview with the custom-house officer, passed through the 
lock-gates into the canal and continued on till dusk came upon 
us at the typical old Dutch town of Middelburg, with its high 
church tower, from which the carillon peals forth the passing 
hours to the country round. Though getting dark when we 
arrived I had to leave the skipper to stow sails while I ran to 
the town for provisions, knowing that the Dutch are even stricter 
sabbatarians than the Scotch, and that not so much as a crust 
of bread would be procurable on the morrow. 

The shops and streets were crowded with girls doing their 
Saturday night’s shopping, dressed in the quaint and picturesque 
dress that is still in vogue there. I found it difficult to get what 
I wanted, as no one there knew any language but their own, and 
of that I could speak not one word! However, I returned at 
last with my basket full, and some experience gained as to the 
prices of things. Loaf-sugar is nearly a shilling per pound in 
our money, and everything with sugar in it is very dear. 
Altogether I found Holland a wretched place for shopping, and 
quite revelled in the Ramsgate shops when we arrived there on 
our return to England. When away from the large towns we 
had almost to live on the heavy, close-grained black bread, eggs, 
cheese, and eels; milk is very cheap, but meat difficult to procure 
anywhere, particularly mutton, which is reserved for feasts and 
special occasions. Even the commonest sweets, such as pep- 
permints, are sixpence an ounce ; and when we distributed some 
at one place we visited to the children who were watching us 
from the quay they besieged our boat to such a degree all the 
next day, and made such a clamour and uproar, that we had to 
take a hasty departure from the town to get away from them! 
NO. LXI. VOL. XI.— August 1900 fe) 
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In our next day’s run we passed out of the Middelburg 
canal at Veere and emerged into that wonderful network of 
creeks and estuaries which lies between that place and Helvoet- 
sluis. The channels are all well marked, and if the chart be 
carefully studied the whole time no mistake need be made. 
From Helvoetsluis we passed through the Voorne Canal into 


-the river Maas and up that to Rotterdam. Everywhere we 


stopped a crowd collected to look at us, peering down through 
the skylight, and even venturing on deck sometimes till invited 
to withdraw to a more respectful distance. In one place a 
man must have made quite a nice little sum by rowing people 
out to the stern of our boat, from which they could gaze into 
the cabin and see us at tea. No doubt the little place looked 
cosy in the red lights of our silk lamp-shade, with the blue and 
white china tea things on the table and the fish frying on the 
stove close to us. The boat came backwards and forwards all 
the evening with its complement of passengers, and I can only 
hope they considered the show worth the money! The Dutch 
boats are all so immensely heavy and substantial that our little 
craft looked quite fragile and fairylike by the side of them. 

Though Holland is such a grand place for sailing, you rarely 
find a Dutch yacht, and I never remember once seeing a lady in 
a boat, though the wives of the bargemen are very good help- 
meets to them in their work, and can steer and make ropes fast 
as well as their husbands. The whole race are the plainest set 
of people I have seen in any country. One seldom notes a pretty 
face amongst the young women, but the old are all without a 
redeeming point, their figures either as straight and flat as a 
deal board or as substantial and shapeless as a tub—no happy 
medium. The men were also left in the cold when beauty 
was served out, and there is a great family likeness between 
them all. 

From Rotterdam we pursued our way by river canal and 
mere to Amsterdam, bringing up for each night among the 
reeds and rushes or mooring to some village quay. Nothing 
shows one the country better than this slow sailing through the 
heart of it. Amsterdam is an immense city and (from the canal 
in which we were lying) an evil-smelling one ; in fact, I thought — 
it would beat any Oriental town in the odour line that I have 
ever been in! The boys and children are very rude and noisy 
there, as, indeed, everywhere in Holland. A large crowd of 
them, being amused at my yachting-cap, followed me one day 
through the streets shouting at my heels. I took no notice of 
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them until a big boy tried to snatch a button off the back of 
my coat, and that I thought going a bit too far, so I turned 
hastily round and smashed the handle of my umbrella over, his 
head, at which he turned and fled, howling lustily, and: the 
remaining children continued looking from the other side of 
the street. The stone-throwing propensities of these unruly 
urchins, too, is a well-known bugbear to the yachtsman in 
Holland, skylights being frequently broken as a joke by the 
boys. 

A fifty-mile run up the great North Holland Ship Canal 
brought us past the celebrated cheese-making town of Alkmaar 
to the Helder, where we passed through the canal-gates out 
into the shallow waters of that curious little land-locked sea. 
that we had been steering for all along—the Zuyder Zee ; and 
as the editor will think his readers have had a long enough sail 
for the present, I will drop our anchor here and bring this little 
account to a close. It is written mainly as a guide to other 
owners of small yachts to follow in our wake ; for a cruise of 
that sort is quite easy to accomplish, and is so much more 
interesting to look back upon than the same time spent about 
_ our own familiar home ports and sailing grounds. 


VAN 


ORANGE RIVER GAME IN OLD DAYS 


BY F. H. H. GUILLEMARD 


THE march of civilisation in Africa is, no doubt, an excellent 
thing in its way. It has given us the sleeping-car in lieu of the 
waggon, and the iced long drink where a dip from the /fontein 
was the best that offered. It has even given us the literary 
circles and restful life of Johannesburg, and many other 
blessings which I need not enlarge upon here. But, for all 
that, the changes which have taken place do not entirely 
commend themselves to the sportsman any more than to the 
lover of nature, for wherever he goes he has to bewail the rapid 
disappearance of the game. He has a sneaking affection for 
the beasts that perish; he does not want them to perish too 
fast ; and although he may himself have caused the decrease 
of some of them, he has done so merely because he loves them, 
and he has no desire but that they should roam in undiminished 
numbers over the veldt where Harris and Gordon Cumming 
first descried them in their countless myriads. 

What his wishes may be, however, matters little. He may 
equally yearn to have existed in the days of the mastodon and 
the gigantic sivatherium, with a pom-pom or some suitable 
weapon wherewith to encounter them, but the one wish is as 
impossible to realise as the other. The plain game of Southern 
Africa approaches the doom of the Siwalik fauna, and approaches 
it rapidly, unless some bacillus of even more potent character 
than that of the Black Death sweeps man from the face of the © 
earth and leaves it a fair field for the lower animals, 

There are, of course, some few survivors. Within the 
borders of the Orange River Colony Burchell’s zebra and the 
black wildebeest roam no longer, but many of the farms have yet 
some springbok, and the blesbok too is still to be found, though 
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the war must have further reduced their numbers. The 
Kalahari will hold them for a while. But elsewhere they exist 
much as the buffalo exists in America, and even if they do not 
eventually go the way of the dodo and the great auk, they may 
be classed rather as unsecured zoological specimens than as 
quarry for the sportsman’s rifle. 

Yet what sights Andrew Smith and Harris and the older 
travellers must have seen in the early days! The latter 
describes the country near the Orange River as being ‘literally 
white with springbucks, myriads of which covered the plain,’ 
and the district about the Moritsani, where Mafeking now 
stands, seems to have been even more densely packed. ‘I 
turned off the road,’ continues Harris, ‘in pursuit of a troop of 
brindled gnoos, and presently came upon another, which was 
joined by a third still larger ; then by a vast herd of zebras and 
again by more gnoos, with sassaybes and hartebeestes pouring 
down from every quarter, until the landscape literally presented 
the appearance of a moving mass of game.’ Baldwin, too, as 
late as the fifties, seems to have found them in undiminished 
numbers. How the land could ever have supported them is a 
mystery, but undoubtedly in droughts they perished in numbers 
from insufficiency of grass. The ‘trek-bokken’ described both 
by Gordon Cumming and Harris, when the springbok, all 
heading in the same direction, marched past in uninterrupted 
columns for two or three days at a time, must certainly have 
undertaken these curious migrations in search of food. ‘On 
climbing the low range of hills,’ says Cumming, ‘1 beheld the 
plains and even the hillsides which stretched away on every 
side of me thickly covered, not with herds, but with one vast 
mass of springboks; as far as the eye could strain, the landscape 
was alive with them, until they softened down into a dim red 
mass of living creatures.’ They were undoubtedly seeking 
fresh pasture. Water seems by no means a daily necessity for 
them ; indeed, I believe that springbok can go for days together 
without drinking. 

But even at a much later period the game still swarmed in 
the (then) Free State, though not, of course, in the myriads above 
described. When in the Republic in 1877, I remember being 
told by a man who had been engaged some years before in 
surveying farms there that their work had been considerably 
interfered with by the game, as they were often unable to keep 
their surveying staffs in view. To my eye, unspoilt by the 
millions that were an everyday sight to Gordon Cumming and 
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those of his time, the north-west of the Free State at the period 
I have just named seemed as full of game as the Zoological 
Gardens. In one of the large salt-pans not far frem the 
Rhenoster River I once saw a pack of quite five thousand - 
blesbok and bontebok, and a very pretty sight it was. But 
when talking to the older Boers they would invariably say, 
‘Daar is niet meer wild ni’, het is altemaal gedaan ’—‘ There is 
no more game, it’s gone.’ 

What was chiefly answerable for the departure of this vast 
mass of animal life I cannot say. The disappearance, appa- 
rently, was not sudden and complete, as in the case of the 
buffalo in America, but steady, though tolerably rapid. No 
doubt the discovery of the Rand put the finishing touch to it, 
‘after the farmers had once grasped the fact that the hides of 
the smaller antelopes were just as realisable an asset as those of 
rhino or giraffe. Probably, too, as in the case of the American 
' buffalo, and, it is said, in that of some of the primitive races of 
man—though this latter may be doubted—there is a point in 
reduction which, if passed, means the inevitable extinction of 
the species, or at best its bare existence and nothing more. 

However this may be, the veldt is now empty and lifeless. 
There is something about these vast flats, limitless seas of grass 
whose treeless level surface is only broken here and there by 
. some flat-topped kopje, which gives an impression of loneliness 
that the sea—the only thing in any way resembling them— 
never gives. Yet, in spite of this, I do not know any part of 
the world where one feels a greater sense of exhilaration. The 
winter mornings, especially, are glorious. After a night cold 
enough to put a light coating of ice on the pails in camp the 
sun rises over a veldt sparkling with hoar-frost, and is soon 
shining with such power as to make us need a coat rather as a 
protection from its rays than to keep us warm. Then it is that 
one experiences the delight in mere existence which travellers 
have so often spoken of as the special gift of the high veldt. 
The air is like champagne, for we are five thousand feet above 
the sea, and as one stretches into an easy canter over the plain 
one feels, especially when the game is in sight, that after all life 
is worth living, and that there might be many worse places than © 
the ‘Free State.’ Our men now fighting there have, no doubt, 
to undergo hardships, for these are inseparable from every 
campaign, but we may congratulate ourselves on the fact that 
the theatre of war is one of the healthiest regions in the world. 

At the time of which I write, now nearly a quarter of a 
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century ago, not only were there no railways, but not even 
made roads. The faadjes, as the Boers call them, were mere 
waggon-tracks, and when these seemed more than usually rough 
or sandy the voorlooper merely set about making another on his 
own account by tugging his leaders to one side or the other, as 
seemed him good. Of cultivation as we understand it there 
was little or nothing. At rare intervals a. Boer farm might 
be seen, generally recognisable in the distance by its little 
clump of trees, and here there might be some attempt at a 
tilling of the soil, which found expression chiefly in the growing 
of mealies or forage and the cultivation of a small garden. In 
this respect there is not much change even now. The Boer 
has never been an agriculturist, and never will be. But there is 
no reason why what we now term the Orange River Colony 
should not, in time to come, make a respectable figure as a 
corn-growing country, though its character, at all events in the 
northern and western portions, would seem to indicate that it is 
more suited for cattle or horse ranching. 

It is time to turn back to the game, however, the favourite 
haunt of which, as I have said, was towards the north-west, 
near the Valsch, Vet, and Rhenoster Rivers, though springbok 
were, of course, to be found everywhere. These latter gazelles 
—for gazelles they are—are certainly the most graceful of all 
the South African prairie antelopes. It would, indeed, be 
difficult to find more beautiful animals, or any more engaging 
as pets, for the young ones are very easily tamed. Watching 
them through a telescope, or when lying up at a scherm waiting 
for more important game, their movements never failed to 
fascinate one. They spring and bound about in a very lively 
and graceful manner, and this habit has given them their name, 
but their full capabilities in this way are best seen when they 
come to a road or waggon-track, which seldom fails to arouse 
their suspicions. The leaders, after careful reconnoitring, jump 
it first, and their example is followed by the rest of the herd— 
a pretty and most peculiar sight, for they do not take it flying, 
but jump almost straight upwards in a remarkably sudden 
manner, like the hopping of a flea. These bounds are prodi- 
gious. It is, of course, difficult to judge of their height at the 
distance the buck must necessarily be from the observer, but I 
remember on one occasion trying to estimate it by the size of 
the animals themselves, and putting it down at about rr1ft., 
but it would not astonish me to learn esa they are capable of 
considerably more. 
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The Boer plan of hunting the springbok and other game of 
the flat country was (one must use the past tense) simple 
enough. Even in those days it was too shy to permit a nearer 
approach than four hundred yards or so, and stalking is not an 
amusement which commends itself to the mind of the Boer, 
who likes to ‘ mak sikker ’ and wants to husband his cartridges. 
Moreover, no one goes on foot in South Africa, so our friend 
Oom Piet, let us say, who is willing to show us some sport, 
mounts his wiry little pony, which is trained to stop on laying 
a hand on its neck, and when we have sighted the game com- 
mences operations by slowly riding towards it. The buck soon 
take the alarm, run together, pause, make off in one direction 
for a moment or two, stop again, and then change their course, 
finally streaming off in a line which is seldom right away from 
their pursuer but generally more or less at an angle. This 
gives our friend his opportunity, for, knowing that, like sheep, 
they will stick to their course without changing, he rides to cut 
them off. His pony understands the game as well as he does, 
and often takes his own line himself, keeping one eye on the 
buck and another on his going, which is none of the best, for, 
to say nothing of ant-hills, the veldt is literally riddled with 
porcupine and ant-bear holes, invisible till one is upon them, | 
_ when they have to be jumped or swerved, as the case may be. 

The world is sometimes a not unpleasant place, when, for 
example, one has just landed a forty-pounder after a two-hour 
struggle, or made a right and left at cock ; but, take it all round, 
this racing after these great herds of game is as exciting a business 
as anything I know. There is something, too, in the air, and 
in the sense of boundlessness and freedom which these vast 
plains give—a something that one gets nowhere else. The 
psychological moment is reached when you rein your horse up 
and jump off just as the herd comes thundering past, enveloped 
in clouds of dust, which render it anything but easy to pick 

your shot. In this way one sometimes gets the blesbok and 
springbok, but more especially the former, within a few yards ; 
indeed, I have been on more than one occasion actually amongst 
them. 

Now, if you are a tyro, somewhat blown, and above a bit 
excited, it is as likely as not that you will discover, when the 
rush is past, that you have had the 200 yds. sight up; but you 
may be quite sure that Oom Piet has not, and that there are 
two bucks on the ground as the result of his operations when 
the herd has swept on. There is no time to be lost, however, 
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and you make a dash for your horse, who, well trained to the 
work, has been standing motionless meanwhile, but is now as 
anxious as you are to be off after them again. Mounting a fidgety 
brute with a heavy Express in one’s hand is not always an easy 
matter, and you will probably find yourself careering over the 
veldt spread-eagled over your saddle, wondering when you will 
get your stirrup and whether you slipped the safety-bolt forward 
or not. Fortunately all is right, and as you sit down to a 
steady run of a quarter of an hour or so—this time a stern- 
chase, for you will scarcely get another cut-off again—you will 
have time to wonder how on earth you are going to find the 
two buck left behind on a plain so devoid of landmarks. 

You need not worry, for Piet will lead us to them pretty 
straight after we have tailed out the one that, in spite of that 
200 yds. flap having been up, you have managed to wound. 
By-and-by the pace becomes too much for him, and he separates 
out from the rest of the herd. When you see this it will not 
be very long before you get him, and while you dismount and 
give him the coup de grdce your companion will press on and 
get another shot, perhaps, before giving up the chase. Springbok, 
however, like most of the South African antelopes, are pretty 
tough, and one may sometimes hit them very hard and yet not 
get them. I remember once stalking up to the edge of a little 
cliff-surrounded pan near the Valsch river, and getting a broad- 
side shot at a fine old buck barely fifty yards off with a -360 
Express. He fell at once, and going back for my horse, which 
I had left at some little distance, I returned with it to pack him. 
1 found the buck hit immediately behind the shoulder, and had 
actually laid my hand on his horn as a preliminary to giving 
him his quietus, when to my astonishment he sprang to his feet, 
nearly knocking me over, and made off at top speed. I mounted 
and gave chase, when he joined a large herd of his fellows, and 
although I rode this for some time he never tailed out. The 
herd then separated, and I think I must have followed the wrong 
lot, for I never got him after all. 

I have never seen any explanation of the use of the long 
white infolded hairs, which are arranged in the form of a 
stripe down the lower part of the back and over the rump of 
this species. They can erect this at will, and very often do so, 
and the sight of a number of these graceful creatures flashing 
these tossing plumes of white in the sunlight is a curious and 
pretty one. I do not knowif any other gazelle has this peculiar 
characteristic, but Mr. Holder describes something similar in 
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the prongbuck, and thinks that it is used as a signal of alarm ; 
but this, I feel quite sure, is not its explanation in the case of 
the springbok. The meat of Gazella euchore, to give it its 
_ scientific name, is, like that of most African antelopes, very dry. 
One’s boys know this, and scramble for the vet-darm or tripe 
—the lower part especially, as this is fat and juicy. A still 
more prized object is the tail, the skin of which is used to mend 
the stems of pipes, so often broken in camp. Pulled on while 
fresh, like the finger of a glove, it sets like iron, and answers its 
purpose admirably. The under surface of the tail, which is 
bare, is put uppermost, and the little snow-white tuft of hair of 
the upper side makes a neat adornment to the pipe beneath. 
The blesboks and bonteboks were in even larger herds than 
the springboks in 1877. ‘They are, indeed, more truly gre- 
garious than the latter, for one seldom sees them in small 
groups of three or four only, as one not infrequently sees 
springbok. They are much alike—so much so as to be 
indistinguishable at a distance—the colour of both being a 
sort of lilac-brown. The chief difference between them is that 
the white blaze, which characterises both and gives the bles- 
bok its name, is, in the latter animal, crossed by a dark bar on 
the forehead, while in the bontebok the face is of an unbroken 
white. The Boers, who regard the game not for the sport it 
affords, but for the amount of meat there is on it, prefer these 
animals and the wildebeest to the springbok, and as they were 
quite as easy, if not easier, to get, ridden down in the manner I 
have just described, it is not wonderful that they were the first 
to be cleared off. Both species are often—indeed, as far as 
my experience goes, almost always—affected by curious and 
most unpleasant-looking parasites, huge maggotlike creatures 
as large as one’s thumb, which inhabit the nasal passages and 
frontal sinuses, but, in spite of their size, they do not seem to 
cause their hosts much inconvenience. Africa is the true 
home of parasitism—fowls, hares, birds, and indeed almost all 
animals swarming both inside and out, and the skinner’s task is 
apt to arouse all sorts of uncomfortable reflections in his mind. 
Though the blue wildebeest used to be found well south of 
the Limpopo, it is in reality not a true South African species, 
and ranges up as far as the Victoria Nyanza, so it is not likely 
to be exterminated just yet. Its cousin, the black wildebeest, 
on the other hand, is almost certainly doomed to extinction, 
for it is essentially a creature of the plains, and never went 
very far north, Even in the palmy days of Harris and Gordon 
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Cumming they do not seem to have existed in the vast numbers 
the springbok and blesbok did, and a quarter of a century ago 
they had ceased to be at all common in the Free State. The 
veldt is certainly the poorer for their absence, for they were 
distinctly the liveliest of its inhabitants and the most interesting. 
More extraordinary creatures surely never greeted a hunter’s 
eye. While the springbok may be best described as sportive 
and graceful, and the blesboks and bonteboks as rather stupid and 
sheeplike, the wildebeest can only be characterised as lunatic. 
No one could call them responsible for their actions, they must 
have been hopelessly non compos ever since their existence as a 
species, for anything more absurd than their antics cannot be 
imagined. They rush round and round ‘in circles, fling their 
heads and legs about, and engage in sham-fights with an 
energy that is wonderful, now and again varying the perform- 
ance by what seem to be attempts to stand on their heads ; 
indeed, there is scarcely any strange attitude which they do not 
assume. I have never remarked these curious antelopes in 
large herds, but always in small packs, so I presume this is 
their usual habit, though quite possibly it may have been due 
to the inroads upon their numbers. Solitary individuals used 
often to be seen—an uncommon thing with the blesbok or 
hartebeest. This latter ungainly-looking animal can no longer, 
I should imagine, be reckoned among the game of the Orange 
River Colony, where it used once to be so common. 

To the lesser game, the rheeboks—who, like the Boers, 
love the stony kopjes—the steenboks, and others, I need not 
here allude. As a rule one sees but little of them, owing to 
the superior attractions of their larger relatives. They are, 
moreover, by no means easy to get, presenting a small mark as 
they go away at a great pace among the rocks, a little too far 
for a shot-gun and ‘loopers,’ and rather too much of a snap 
shot for.a *500 Express. It is the game of the plains on which 
one’s memory chiefly dwells in recalling long past days in 
South Africa. And now little remains of it but millions of 
whitening bones, lying side by side with the carcases of horses 


and oxen, the paper, and the glittering biscuit-tins which our 
vast army has left upon its trail. 


A MONTH IN NORWAY 


BY THE HON. W. A. ORDE-POWLETT 


WE were young, and kind friends had told us we were idiots to 
take a cheap fishing in Norway, an advertisement of which had 
appeared in the Fie/d; nevertheless we stuck to our guns and, 
what is more, never regretted we had done so, in fact after our 
first sojourn there we made arrangements to take it on for five 
years, and wish it had been for twenty. Neither of us had 
fished for salmon in Norway before, but we knew enough, 
aided by the.advice of numerous friends, not to expect much 
for the small rent we were paying. July was the month we had 
selected, and the 2nd found us comfortably installed in our 
Norwegian home, at a-farmhouse in one of the loveliest of the 
many lovely valleys of that country ; one which, although so 
beautiful, has so far been mercifully spared from the hordes of 
tourists, thanks to its being somewhat inaccessible. Our beat 
was a good way up the river, and we had been warned that, 
unless the season was an early one, we could not expect many | 
fish till near the middle of the month, as many a heavy rapid 
had to be ‘ negotiated’ before they could enter the sacred pre- 
cincts of our water. This proved to be the case ; unfortunately 
for us the season was an extremely late one, so for the first 
fortnight we devoted ourselves to the trout, and rare fun we 
had. They ran up to 3lb., the average being about #lb., and 
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many a bag of thirty and even fifty apiece did we manage to 
et. 

. Notwithstanding that our energies were turned troutwards 
we never neglected to cast over the best of the salmon pools at 
least once a day and generally a great deal oftener. Nothing 
rewarded our efforts till the 2oth. I had just finished cast- 
ing over what we considered the best pool, and was holding 
the rod behind my back, like a billiard cue, while my gillie 
was rowing to shore, when a violent pull as nearly as possible 
snatched my rod out of my hands. Somehow or other I 
managed to get it to its right position with the fish still on. 
He sailed about quite quietly for some time, when he suddenly 


OUR NORWEGIAN HOME 


came to the top of the water and began lashing it into foam 
with his huge tail, Then we saw what a monster he was, quite 
35lb. my gillie muttered, and I did not think he was far wrong. 
Having dashed about to his satisfaction, he retired beneath 
the surface and went headlong for the heavy rapids at the foot 
of the pool. Alas! I did my best to stop him, but my efforts 
were futile ; the line flew back in my face minus fly and fish. 
Brother anglers, a fellow feeling will enable you to sympathise 
with me ; here was the first fish I had hooked in Norway, and 
by far the biggest I had ever had hold of anywhere, gone— 
gone for ever! My gillie, Halva, and I said little, but looked 
many things as we wearily and sadly wended our way home. 
However, better luck was in store; next day I landed my 
first Norwegian fish, a beauty of 211b., and my friend did ditto. 
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The day after that was a blank, the river being rather too high ; 
but on the following morning I jumped early out of bed with an 
instinctive feeling that it was to be a great day, for had I not the 
best pool again and, moreover, my companion had seen a big 
fish rising there the previous evening. It certainly is a lovely 
spot for a fish, a heavy rapid at the top gradually calming down 
to a deep, swift stream, with enormous boulders, broken off the 
hills above, scattered over the bed of the river. The morning 
was dull but fine, and, putting on a double-barrelled 2/o Jock 
Scott, I was soon afloat at the head of the pool. ‘Rather too 
deep and rapid there at present,’ 1 thought, and for some ten 
yards or so I cast in vain. Just about half-way down, a sure 
place for a rise as has been proved by us many a time since, a 
great fish fairly flew at my fly, displaying the whole of his vast 
proportions ashe didso. ‘ Meget, meget stor,’ ejaculated Halva, 
and I agreed with him though saying nothing. How a big 
salmon can make one’s heart beat and one’s arms ache too for 
that matter! At first he did not appear to realise the situation 
and allowed us to row quickly ashore and get on to the bank. 
My tackle was sound I knew, and if it only were not for those 
rapids below—-but no time to think of that now, for off he went, 
and for a quarter of an hour we had a very lively time of it. 
Up and down that pool he flew, at one moment out of the 
water at the far side of the river, at the next trying to get behind 
an enormous boulder about the size of an ordinary room close 
under my feet, which manceuvre the crystal clearness of the 
water enabled us to see and frustrate. Off again to the top of 
the pool he dashed and then came rolling down, more or less 
tired—he rather less and I rather more, for it was a warm 
morning and the perspiration began to pour off me. Right 
under our bank he came, where the water was six or eight feet 
deep. ‘Gaff him now!’ | shouted to Halva, but he apparently 
was quite unnerved and stood motionless. Meanwhile, the fish 
recovered himself and went down stream with sullen jerks. 
Oh those jerks! I thanked my stars I had carefully selected my 
tackle before starting, but nothing would save the situation if 
he once got into those swirling waters, where I had lost his 
brother three days before. Right to the brink of them he went 
and then he hesitated. Slowly and step by step I persuaded 
him back into the pool again. One more rush and he had had 
enough ; I guided him to the bank where Halva cleverly gaffed 
and drew him ashore. I was about as done as the fish, but 
what mattered that when my steelyard, which registers up to 
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40lb., was unable to weigh him! Triumphantly we bore him 
home, where he turned the scales at a trifle over 411b., the biggest 
fish that had ever been caught on the beat. His cast, excellently 
made in Bergen, now adorns my room, and although I have 
since then caught many a fish in that particular pool, none ever 


MY 41LB, SALMON 


has, and I do not suppose ever will, come up to this one in size, 
the second that fell to my rod in Norwegian waters. | 

One more occurrence which seems noteworthy took place 
on this same water. Our lowest pool was a typical one for 
salmon ; a strong torrent at the head gradually calming into a 
broad clear stream and fishable from both sides, requiring a 
long line to reach the centre from either of them. Immediately 
below it were some famous rapids, where the river rushes 
through a narrow gorge, which it is said the fish take at least 
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a week to pass. Hence, our pool, the first they reached 
after their troubles, was almost bound to be a favourite spot 
where they would rest awhile to recuperate their energies ; 
but no, every day we tried it carefully with fly, minnow and 
prawn without ever even seeing a fish. The natives said they 
used to catch salmon there, but careful research only discovered 
one trustworthy capture which took place two years previously. 


THE RESULT OF AN HOUR AND A HALF'S FISHING 


So, as you may imagine, it was with no very pleasurable 
anticipations that I sauntered down to Lépol one afternoon in 
the last week of July. The weather, too, did its best to 
dishearten me, the rain coming down in torrents and a bitterly 
cold wind blowing right up stream. ; 
Halva was not with me that day ; but I had Iver, as good 
a boatman and gaffer as could be found, and he talked English 
too! I mounted a 3/o Jock Scott and we began about half 
way down the north side of the cast, the water being too high 
to afford any chance farther up. My wife was sitting cold and 
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wretched on the bank, resting a few moments preparatory to 
walking home again, when, strange to say, at my fourth cast I 
was fast in a fish, and, at the same moment, saw another rise 
in the middle of the stream a few yards lower down. My fish 
was not a very stout-hearted one, and I soon had him, or 
rather her, on the bank, a hen fish of r2lb. Off we went 
again and I just managed to get my fly right over the one we 
had seen rising. He fairly flew at it and lucky it was he came | 
so well, for I had a very long line out and the stream had 
instantly bagged it in the centre. However, I had him fast 
enough, and a strong one he was, but after a quarter of an 
hour’s exciting tussle he joined his lady friend on the bank, a 
cock of 13lb. There was, by this time, little water left to fish 
on the north side and another dozen casts finished it. Iver 
rowed up and crossed the rapid at the top to the other side. 
Rather ticklish work it is too: a false stroke would land one in 
eternity, for the chance of getting out of the boiling waters is a 
very remote one indeed. However, we crossed safely, barring 
a thorough drenching, and almost before I had fairly got my 
line out I was into another fish, which proved to be a grilse of 
6lb. Ten yards lower down and yet another pull, but this 
time I only just felt him and he would not come again. 
Nearly at the bottom of the cast another came up and him also 
I had fast. A sulky beast he was and took me a long time to 
get out, but patience has its reward and at length I brought 
my fourth fish to shore, 12lb. The rain and wind had become 
unbearable, so home we went to find that my companion had 
got three in another part of the water, and these seven fish 
together with one I had caught elsewhere in the early morning 
form the subject of the accompanying photograph. Why this 
pool had never yielded us a fish befure is a mystery, but its 
glories now revived for did not my companion beat my record 
the very next morning by killing five therein and losing several 
more? I killed two in half an hour, weighing 36lb. between 
them. 
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THE RULES OF GOLF, AS THEY ARE 
UNDERSTOOD 


BY WILLIAM PIGOTT 


IN most games which a man undertakes to play a good work- 
ing knowledge of the rules is considered essential at the outset. 
It is not common to see a man playing cricket who is unaware 
that if he walks out of his ground he is liable to be stumped, or 
engaging in a friendly set at lawn-tennis without appreciating 
that he must not volley the serve, and who, moreover, con- 
tinues habitually to do this without any remonstrance from his 
opponent. It is otherwise at golf. A man usually begins with 
no further idea of the rules than that it is necessary to cover the 
ground between the tee and the hole in as few strokes as possible, 
and, what is much more remarkable, continues to a fair pro- 
ficiency without considerably augmenting his knowledge. The 
other day I was watching two men play up to the home green on 
one of the links near London. To judge from their drives, they 
were by no means inexperienced performers. It happened that 
the ball of one of them, which was lying in dangerous proximity 
to a hazard, was accidentally kicked by some boys on to the 
green. After administering an exceedingly mild rebuke to the 
delinquents, the player appealed to his opponent as to what he 
should do. ‘Oh,’ said the opponent, rather gloomily, ‘ play it 
where it lies, I suppose’; a piece of advice which the other 
proceeded to follow, after murmuring something about ‘bad 
luck for you.’ The point, of course, is that neither of the 
players evidently had the least conception of Rule XXII., which — 
says distinctly enough : ‘If a ball at rest be displaced by any 
agency outside the match, the player shall drop it or another 
ball as nearly as possible at the spot where it lay.’ 

At another time, I was a spectator while two equally sound 
players were approaching the same green. The second 
approach chanced to fall upon the ball already on the green, 
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considerably impairing the latter’s position. The rule, of 
course, in such a case gives the owner of the displaced ball the 
option of replacing it in its original position. On this occasion, 
however, the two opponents, after mutually agreeing that they 
had ‘never seen such a thing happen before,’ decided that the 
ball must be played where it lay. That is the invariable 
resource of golfers who don’t know the rules: ‘Play it where 
it lies.’ I once knew a man whose ball had stuck in the top of 
a tree gravely called upon ‘to play it where it lies. As the 
player was neither particularly young nor remarkably slim, the 
stroke presented obvious difficulties. 

Breaches of the rules occasionally occur, however, so blatant 
that mere ignorance is insufficient to account for them ; these, 
indeed, can only be ascribed to a sudden attack of mental 
paralysis on the part of the delinquent. 1 was playing recently 
_ with a golfer of six years’ standing who, with the utmost sang 
froid, pressed down an inconvenient hummock behind his ball 
with his foot. 1 lay stress on the means by which the deed was 
accomplished, because it was unusually barefaced. We are all 
of us acquainted with the plan whereby, under the liberty of 
grounding one’s club, a nicely weighted brassy can be turned 
into a very fair working substitute for a lawn-beater. But the 
man who, in the eye of day and of his caddie, can utilise his 
foot as a means of overcoming the bashful retirement of a golf 
ball is not common. 

One rule which most players have at least a nodding ac- 
quaintance with is that which prohibits the grounding of the 
club in a bunker. But even this is only imperfectly under- 
stood in many cases. It is not at all unusual to hear a man 
who has transgressed it make some such remark as, ‘ Oh, I 
touched the sand! _ I ought to lose a stroke,’ in a tone which 
clearly shows his expectation that, the offence having been 
generously admitted on his side, his opponent will as generously 
tell him to take no notice of it: which, as a matter of fact, he 
usually does. A corresponding remark at cricket would be, ‘ Oh, 
I’ve hit the wicket! I ought to lose arun!’ We may doubt 
whether the plaintive confession and appraisement of the penalty 
would be equally successful in that case. There is some excuse, 
however, for the very wide custom which prevails among golfers 
to pass over breaches of the touching sand rule, for the penalty 
appeals to every one’s sense of justice as being too heavy for the 
offence. Were it the loss of a stroke instead of the loss of the 
hole, it would be paid and accepted as a matter of course. 
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Another rule which seems to bear too hardly on the striker 
is that providing for the case of a lost ball, although there are 
obvious difficulties in the way of changing it. In match play, 
of course, the penalty is the loss of the hole, while, in playing 
by the score, it is enacted that ‘the player shall return as 
nearly as possible to the spot where the ball was struck, tee 
another ball and lose a stroke.’ The point is that it is not the 
hopeless foozle which loses the ball, but the big drive slightly 
off the line. It is better to ‘miss the globe’ than to turn a 
long ball into whins or what-not. The opponent experiences 
no gratification in notching a hole by such means. The win 
which gives genuine satisfaction is that gained by the last putt 
or by an accurate approach. And who has not felt the 
hardship of the rule in playing a medal round? A man makes 
what appears to him to be a very fair drive. True, it is a trifle 
pulled, but what of that, it is well on its way and he can reach 
the green with his next. He walks up to it in good spirits ; 
the ball declines to show itself ; and what a mournful change 
comes over the aspect of things! He is two clear strokes to 
the bad, even presuming he can get another drive so good, he 
has to tramp sadly back over the ground already traversed, 
often in the face of advancing players, and he is a shilling out 
of pocket, Unless a man’s nervous system is exceptionally 
equable, such an incident may put him off his game for the 
rest of the round. 

In some cases one is almost tempted to wish that a man’s 
knowledge of the rules was even more limited than it actually 
is. That a little learning is a dangerous thing becomes 
abundantly clear in the preliminaries one occasionally sees 
made for a putt. The player has a general idea that a certain 
amount of preparation of the line is permitted by the rules, 
and accordingly sets himself to tread down with scrupulous 
care every little irregularity of surface between his ball and the 
hole. Whether he is permitted to do so in peace, depends 
upon the amount of faith which his opponent has in his own 
impression of its illegality and the degree of intimacy existing 
between them. 

Another rule which appears to be capable of considerable — 
extension in practice is the one relating to ‘ground under 
repair.’ Under its supposed authority, I have known balls to 
be lifted from inconvenient proximity to a stoneheap, the trunk 
of a fallen tree, and a dead lamb in a bunker. Indeed, so 
widely is it made use of to get out of an unpromising lie, that 
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one is compelled to think that many people’s idea of it must be, 
‘ground which ought to be under repair.’ Again, the clause 
which permits you to move any ‘wheelbarrow, tool, roller, 
grass-cutter, box, or other similar obstruction,’ has, by a 
generous interpretation of the text, been made to include upon 
different occasions such various articles as a bicycle, a picnic- 
hamper, a bottomless boat, and a pig that couldn’t walk. 

Sometimes a player’s ignorance of the rules tells against 
himself. I have seen a man painfully endeavouring to nego- 
tiate a stimey with three balls on the green, or when the two 
balls were almost touching. On the other hand, an impression, 
which no argument can eradicate, seems to have grown up 
among certain golfers, that a stimey cannot lie if the ob- 
structing ball is within six inches of the hole. Whether it 
originated in the natural disinclination of some billiard player 
to ‘pot the white,’ or is a mere confusion of the real rule, it is 
impossible to say. Quite apart from these little eccentricities 
of dealing with it, however, in the opinion of a great number 
of players, the game of golf would be no worse if the whole 
business of stimey were done away with. It is not considered 
etiquette deliberately to stimey a man, while the opportunities 
for the play of chance are sufficiently frequent without intro- 
ducing one which could be avoided. 

The ignorance of the general laws of golf, great as it is, is 
trifling when compared with that which often prevails in regard 
to the local rules which most clubs frame to provide for the 
peculiarities of their own courses. In many cases there is no 
printed record of them; they exist only in the minds of the 
members, or, more commonly, of the caddies. The result is 
that a careless, happy confusion reigns, and in not a few clubs 
it appears to be the habit of players to invent the rules as the 
exigencies arise. ‘What do you do here?’ asks a visitor, after 
landing his ball in some incredible place which no general laws 
ever contemplated or could contemplate. ‘Oh, pick out and 
lose a stroke, I suppose,’ answers the member, without attempting 
to disguise the fact that the suggestion merely represents his 
private idea for the solution of the difficulty. I sometimes play 
over a course where it is necessary to drive over a small wood 
from one of the tees. There are no fewer than three variations 
of the line of procedure after depositing a ball in this wood, 
each of which has been expounded to me as the correct one 
by a different opponent. I have been told to drop a ball 
at the nearest point on the course along the line of entry and 
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lose a stroke, to tee a ball on the teeing ground and lose a 
stroke, and to drop a ball on the teeing ground and lose only 
the distance—all perfectly fair regulations, but confusing to the 
stranger. It is in reference to boundaries, especially on inland 
greens, that the necessity for local rules most commonly arises. 
Some clubs have a different rule for each particular fence, dyke, 
plantation, or embankment along the course—a system which 
may have its advantages, though they are difficult to see. The 
custom most generally in vogue at these clubs appears to be to 
play out unless there is barbed wire, in which case only to play 
out if the state of the score makes it worth the pain. 

The subtleties of golfing etiquette, by a curious anomaly, 
seem to be better understood than the hard and fast rules by 
golfers as a whole. It is a subject, however, which must neces- | 
sarily have its pitfalls for tiros. The other day, when about to 
play a match, my opponent and I were confronted at the first 
tee by the strange spectacle of a man with twelve new balls 
neatly teed in a line before him. There was a caddy out in 
the country with the empty box, whose business was to run 
for the balls as he hit them ; and, as the striker’s drives ranged 
from behind cover-point to deep square leg, and he waited only 
so long between them as it took him to step from one ball to the 
next, one was inclined to wonder if the boy’s remuneration was 
upon the ordinary scale. After making two or three strokes, 
he became aware of our presence, removed four of the balls 
with their four tees, and politely asked us to proceed. We 
played our drives, and had advanced some twenty yards in 
their wake, when I noticed a ball trickle past my feet. I looked 
round, and found our friend of the twelve tees with his club 
over his left shoulder, muttering something about ‘meant it to 
go over there.’ He was quite bland and smiling, and obviously 
utterly failed to recognise the fact that only the providential 
completeness of his foozle had saved him from endangering the 
life of a fellow creature. For all that one was constrained to 
admire his perseverance, for he was still conscientiously topping 
when we returned—but with a new caddy to field for him. 
Whether the first had struck work or had sunk under the strain 
remains a mystery. 
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THE CHASE OF THE WILD RED DEER 


BY ARTHUR HEINEMANN 


EVER since the days of Queen Elizabeth, when Hugh Pollard, 


ranger of the royal forest of Exmoor, kept a pack of hounds at 
Simonsbath, there has flourished with varying success the chase 
of stag and hind across the rank coarse grass of Exmoor and 
the heather-purple rolling country of its environs. The great 
houses of the West have each taken in turn the duties of the 
mastership. In 1775 Sir Thomas Acland, who could ride from 
Holnicote, his cosy thatched hunting-box nestling in the fat 
vale of Porlock, to his principal seat at Killerton near Exeter, | 
thirty miles south as. the crow flies, all the way on his own 
land, handed over the reins of office to Colonel Basset, of 
Umberleigh. To him, in 1784, succeeded the second Sir 
Thomas Acland, known far and wide as ‘Sir Thomas—His 
Honour.’ During his ten years of mastership 73 stags and 
77 hinds were brought to hand. In 1794 Colonel Basset was 
again at the head of affairs, followed in 1802 by Mr. Worth, 
who kept the hounds as a subscription pack till 1810, when 
Lord Graves became master. Then for six years, 1812—1818, 
Earl Fortescue had the hounds, killing 108 deer. From 1818— 
1825, when the old pack of staghounds was sold, Mr. Stucley 
Lucas, of Baron’s Down, was master. Sir Arthur Chichester, 
a committee, Hon. Newton Fellowes, Sir Arthur Chichester 
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(2nd), all took their turn, till in 1849 Mr. Theobald, the first 
master who was not a West-countryman, assumed the manage- 
ment, but found the chase of the wild deer a very different thing 
from the pursuit of the carted animal, and failed to take a single 
‘forest king’ or nimble hind! Next season, Mr. Geo. Luxton 
brought a pack of harriers to hunt the deer, but did no better 
than his predecessor. He was followed by Captain West, who 
showed good sport. Mr. Carew, of Colepriest, then had a 
turn till 1853, when Captain West again became master. 

Now comes an important date in the annals of stag-hunting, 
to wit, the year 1855, when Mr. George Fenwick Bisset, a 
gentleman of Berkshire, became master of what have ever 
since been called the ‘Devon and Somerset Staghounds.’ He 
hunted the country eventually with great success and according 
to the old accepted canons of the sport. Beginning with a 
total of 4 kills and 1 stag saved in twenty-five hunting days, he, 
in 1880, accounted for 75 deer in ninety-four hunting days. 
During his mastership (1855-1880) his total of kills was 605. 

In 1880 he was succeeded by Lord Ebrington, in one 
season Of whose mastership over one hundred deer were taken. 
Mr. C. H. Basset did excellent service, and was popular with 
the farmers, and Colonel Hornby (from the Queen’s), who did 
not kill many hinds, fill up the interval before we come to the 
present master, Mr. R. A. Sanders. 

The deer have increased enormously and spread widely of 
late years, and last season Sir John Amory hunted a portion of 
the southern division of the hunt, the united packs accounting 
for no fewer than 176 deer (inclusive of those killed on the 
Quantocks), a total which, large as it may appear to the out- 
sider, has had small apparent effect on the large herd of deer, 
which still do as much damage as ever to cornfield and orchard. 

So much for the history of the pack. Let us now take a 
glance at the country over which the deer roam at will. From 
Barnstaple on the west to Bridgwater on the east ; from the 
Bristol Channel or Severn Sea, as far south as Tiverton 
(stragglers have been found at Beaworthy in Mid-Devon, and 
near Weston-super- Mare, and on rugged Dartmoor), the sound 
of horn and cry of hound may be heard from July to April. 
Exmoor, or ‘The Forest ’ as it is called, is but an oasis of grass 
round Simonsbath, but there are heather-clad hills, deep 
combes, and wooded valleys, all of which afford sanctuary to 
the only herd of wild red deer extant in England, save only 
those in Martindale. Down most of the combes, whose sides 
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are clothed with thick covert of scrub oak, flows a stream, 
whose brown peaty waters afford ‘soil’ and refreshment to 
many a thirsty deer. Exe and Barle, Horner and Haddeo, 
Bray and Lyn—all could tell many a tale of tired feet. Well 
might the deer exclaim, did they know Horace : : 


Qui gurges aut que flumina ... . que caret ora cruore nostro? 


Without let or hindrance, year in, year out, the deer wander 
o’er fern and heather, grass-land and gorse, rolling in the summer 
in some soggy ‘soiling-pit’ at the head of a combe after a night 
raid on the young corn, or standing in herds on the open, 
exposed slopes of stony Dunkery in the winter time. No one 
feeds or preserves them in any way through the long trying 
Exmoor winter, but no man’s hand is against them, save that 
of the occasional deer-poacher who skulks behind the beech- 
fence where they rack through to feed in the hill farmer’s turnip- 
field. Protected, indeed, they are by the provisions of the 
Deer Act and the good will of landlord and tenant, who are 
bound together in that great bond of sport—‘ Prosperity to 
Stag-hunting ’—the hunt motto. Every year in the spring the 
stags shed their horns, which forthwith grow up again with an 
extra point or increased thickness until the age comes when a 
horn is said to be ‘going back’—+#.e., the number of points 
decrease year by year. By August the horns are fully formed 
but are still covered with a soft furry ‘velvet,’ which gradually 
peels off in strips till by September the bone is hard and 
clean. During all this time the horns are very sensitive and 
soft, and the stag does not travel far, but keeps in the cool 
coverts, shaking his head to and fro among the tall ferns to 
brush off the tormenting flies. In October he fights his fellows 
for the favours of the hinds. Winter finds him poor and weak. 
In June (occasionally as late as September) the hinds lay down 
their calves—at first all dappled with white spots. A stag is 
not ‘warrantable’—z.c., huntable, according to the canons of the 
chase, till five years of age, though now and then a ‘ galloper,’ 
as a four-year-old is termed, shows one of those runs that live 
for ever in the memory of him who is lucky enough to partici- 
pate init. A stag with ‘brow, bay, and trey’ points on either 
horn is said to have ‘all his rights,’ and two, three, and four 
small points on top are then to be found, occasionally more ; 
short, half-formed points or knobs are called ‘ offers.’ A twelve- 
pointer is usually a six-year-old. Now and again one-horned 
deer are found, as also ‘nott’-stags or stags with no horns at 
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all. A stag, when the rutting season comes on, bellows or 
‘bells’ to collect the hinds and challenge his rivals to combat. 
The sound is a very weird and eerie one, and may be taken for 
the mooing of a bullock in distress. 

Now as to the chase—for a chase in very sooth it is, 
demanding skill in woodcraft and venerie; endurance and 
discernment in riding; pluck and perseverance from hounds, 
huntsman, and followers—from the harbouring of the stag 
in Hawkridge in the early hours of daylight to the last wild 
death-leap into the Severn Sea from the terrace at Glen- 
thorne, full a score of miles away, at five o’clock in the 
afternoon. The harbourer, the night before the meet, goes 
round the coverts and feeding grounds of the deer and 
tries to discover if there be a warrantable stag using in the 
neighbourhood. Information (from local men), deduction (from 
the size of the ‘slot’ or hoof-print he sees in the gap through 
the fence), actual vision—all go to help him in his search after 
knowledge. Just before dawn, when the stag quits his feeding 
ground and goes to make his bed for the day in some adjacent 
covert, the harbourer is on the alert. A shadowy form in 
the half-light leisurely moves across the cornfield opposite and 
pops over the beech-fence into the wood. Making a détour the 
harbourer again crouches patiently in a coign of vantage, and 
after waiting perhaps an hour, espies the stag pushing his way 
through the scrub oak on the opposite side of the combe. The 
light is now stronger, so he takes out his glasses and fixes his 
gaze on the stag. Yes, he has all his rights and three a-top on 
either horn, easily to be seen as he shakes his head to keep 
off the flies or frays his horns (to get rid of the velvet) against 
that young larch tree! Presently he moves on till under that 
umbrella-shaped tree he stops and lies down. After an hour or 
so of waiting to make sure his stag has not gone out, the har- 
bourer goes in ever-narrowing circles all round the covert and 
sees if there is any slot leading out again. No! Well then, 
unless disturbed by some stray nut-picker, his stag is safely 
harboured. At eleven o'clock the master and huntsman, 
with the pack, arrive at the old thatched farmhouse looking 
across Sweetworthy to Dunkery’s purple flank. The pack are 
kennelled, and two to five couple of staunch old hounds drafted 
out, called ‘ tufters ;’ these the huntsman, joined by the harbourer, 
takes off to lay on the line of the stag where he had entered the 
wood from the cornfield. ‘Heu! in there. Huic! Huic!’ 
says Antony’s cheery voice, and soon old Michael opens on the 
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foil and Slowboy and Windsor too join in. A crash of twigs, a 
swish of boughs, and our stag bounds from his bed of ferns. 

To and fro through the wood the tufters drive him, never 
giving him time to hunt up a younger stag or some meek hind 
to take those dreaded clamorous hounds off his foil, till, forced 
at last to break covert, he sets his proud head for the open 
moor. Look well at him now, friend, for you will not see him 
again till you have ridden many a mile to Badgworthy Water. 
Stopping the tufters, Antony gallops back to the farm for the 
pack, blowing right lustily on his horn to warn the patient and 
expectant field. The hounds are soon laid on the stag’s line, 
and dash off in a long string, not packing together as when after 
a fox (though they be six-and-twenty-inch foxhounds), for so 
sweet and holding is a deer’s scent that every hound can enjoy 
it without striving to head. Up over the stony side of Dunkery’s 
‘ graveyard,’ away with freshening scent over the ‘ wet’ ground 
of Langcombe Head, till we get on the sounder heather and fern 
and grass at the head of Embercombe. Down over a steep 
goyle or gulley, and up the other side, hounds drive on with 
swinging stride. Quantus equis, quantus adest viris, sudor. 
Across Lucot Moor now they point over! More bog-pits and 
rank wet grassland, Take a pull now at your horse till, crossing 
that road, you find yourself on a good going once more. The 
chase sweeps on far ahead on the skyline ; on Mill Hill you 
see a moving object pointing for the Deer Park, while below 
you on your left the cry of hounds echoes down the combe. 
Across Weir Water’s Head, over the treacherous ground of 
Acmead swamp, with fir-sheltered Larkbarrow on your left, you 
make your way as best you can. Badgworthy Water is the 
point, so your pilot tells you, and he is right, for as you reach 
the edge of the hillside you see the stag below you splashing 
down the rocky bed of the stream, while close behind him is 
the clamouring pack. Reaching a deep pool, he stands at last 
to bay, while the hounds surround him at a respectful distance, 
all but a rash puppy, who dashes in only to receive the sharp 
thrust from the deadly brow points as this King of the Forest 
plunges forward. But Sidney gets behind him and lassoes his 
horns with a head-line. Antony steps forward to give the 
death stroke and all is over. The paunch is thrown to the hounds 
and the slots are cut off as trophies. The head is the master’s, 
but the carcase belongs to the landowner on whose estate the 
stag was harboured, and is distributed among his tenants. 

Once the writer remembers five deer (four hinds and a male 
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deer) being secured in one day. Often the deer take to the sea, 
and hounds are drowned through exhaustion. Only last season 
two couple met with a watery grave off the Quantocks, while 
brave Guardsman took his last death leap over the cliffs almost 
on the back of the gallant stag that had led that great chase 
from distant Hawkridge. Last year two good stags were brought 
to land in the same boat at Porlock Weir. Some two or.three 
seasons back we killed a good stag at 1.30 at Malsmead, and at 
3-30 laid on to another one at Hoar Oak Cottage, which finally 
beat hounds at 7.45 at Molland Wood, in the Bray country. 
Once a stag was chased and captured at sea by a steam launch 
containing some of ‘the field’; another was taken in Porlock 
village, another in the dining-room at Steart. One of the 
longest chases on record is that from Yard Down to Luccombe, 
when only about eight finished, while in 1857 hounds ran 
without a check from Cloutsham to Wooda Bay, twenty-two 
miles as the crow flies. 
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BICYCLING TO BLOODHOUNDS 


BY C. HILL WILSON 


HUNTING is an instinct we are said to inherit from the cave- 
dweller. We are so apt to lay the blame of all our bad qualities 
on the shoulders of our long-suffering prehistoric ancestors that 
it is pleasant in this instance to be able to feel nothing but 
gratitude to them for having transmitted the characteristic to us. 
Since we cannot all hunt foxes in Leicestershire (nor, in fact, 
any of us during the summer), a few particulars of a sport 
which. can be indulged in by any one who cares for hunting, 
and will take the trouble to keep even one hound, may be 
interesting. 

My advice may be summed up in three words: ‘ Buy a 
bloodhound.’ I am not blind to the fact that it is presump- 
tuous, even for a writer of my own high calibre, to disagree 
with Shakespeare ; but I cannot help feeling he was wrong in 
saying there was nothing in a name. At any rate the blood- 
hound has been to a great extent a victim to the sense of horror 
which his name never fails to raise. In fiction he never | 
appears until almost the last chapter, when, galloping across 
the page, he invariably proceeds to tear some one to pieces. 
The bloodhound of romance seems to point out murderers, and 
even homicides (if they do not happen to be the hero of the 
book), by a sort of mysterious instinct, and gives tongue loudly 
on a scent which is three years old. His ferocity is such that 
the reader shudders as he turns the pages, and if of a nervous 
temperament will do well to skip altogether the passage where 
he occurs. In real life, however, if properly-treated, he is the 
most amiable and docile of dogs. In fact, his only vice, if vice 
it can be called, he shares with the innocent babe in the 
nursery—a tendency to slobber. And as his affection is 
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apt to take a demonstrative form, the habit is sometimes 
objectionable. 

Having bought your bloodhound—and it is better to start 
with a puppy—the next thing is to train it. Nor is this a diffi- 
cult matter, for if it is well bred—and why keep one which is 
not ?—all that is necessary is to give it the opportunity of 
training itself. To paraphrase a well-known advertisement, you 
lay the trail and instinct does the rest. Whoever is going to 
run (for I need not say that man is our quarry) should let the 
hound see him start, and even call him at first, while some one 
else holds him back on a lead. Let the runner get out of sight 
as quickly as possible, and go a few hundred yards only in a 
fairly straight line up wind, and, of course, on grass. Then let 
the hound work it out slowly, and when he finds reward him 


with some scraps of meat and make much of him. Soon more 


complicated runs can be arranged with turns and twists in them, 
the runner getting through fences, over railings, &c., but only 
where the hound can follow easily. 

It is best, at any rate at first, before one has absolute confi- 
dence in one’s pupil, to have a stick with a piece of paper, or 


even a small flag, left at every turn or difficult place, so that, 


should he lose the scent, one can lay him on again. As soon 
as he runs well on grass you can introduce short runs on the 
road, returning to the grass after, say, forty or fifty yards of 
road to begin with. When he can follow a scent without hesi- 
tation on the road, then the real sport begins ; though, no doubt, 
a cross-country run would be great fun for those who. ride. 
Give the runner, say, twenty minutes’ start, and let him choose 
as unfrequented a road as possible, then lay the hound on, and, 
mounting your bicycles, follow him as he makes out the scent, 
slowly at first, but gaining confidence as he goes, sometimes 
checking for a moment where the scent has been crossed, then 
taking it up again and flying forward at a pace which makes it 
all the cyclist can do to keep him in sight. In fact, as the 
hound gains experience, it will be found that he is apt to go too 
fast for the riders unless they are very good, especially in a hilly 
country. To remedy this, the best plan is to lay the course as 
much as possible down hill ; and if a very steep hill has to be 
mounted, the runner may make a detour into an adjoining field 
and return to the road again, so that the hound has to cover 
more ground than those who follow. 

A few hints may be useful to the person who is appointed 
to lay the trail. At any rate at first, always walk on any grass 
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that happens to grow by the roadside, and generally go as 
much to one side of the road as possible. There are two 
reasons for this : first, if there is a gutter, the ground near it 
will be damper and so hold the scent better; and secondly, 
ordinary persons (if sober) do not make a practice of walking 
in the gutter, and so the scent is less likely to be fouled. 

A few years ago, when the bicycling mania was at its height, 
people were quite pleased to ride merely for the sake of riding. 
But those days are passed. Even the fortunate individual who 
can thread needles without dismounting from her machine 
finds that her very success is apt to breed satiety. Still as 
cycling is a healthy and invigorating amusement, it is a pity it 
should die out, and I cannot help feeling that those who have 
enjoyed the pleasures of man-hunting on bicycles will agree 
that it provides excellent sport, and furnishes just the object 
one so often wants as an excuse for a ride. Of course, distances 
and all other details can be regulated according to the different 
capacities of hounds and riders. 

Hostesses are often hard pressed to know what to do to 
amuse their guests at garden parties. Surely, a man-hunt (in 
the strict sense of the word) would prove both a novel and 
popular way of passing the time? As there would probably be 
some who could not keep the hound in view the whole time, it 
would be as well for the runner to put down small flags at 
intervals, and especially wherever he turned. Prizes even 
might be presented to those who arrived first at the find, though 
this seems rather to degrade the sport of hunting, which, like 
virtue, should be its own reward. Additional zest might be 
given if when the guests assembled the hostess explained to 
them that her husband, who was known to be a man of the 
most retiring disposition, and to avoid all social engagements, 
had disappeared. 

‘ Let’s track him down with the bloodhound!’ she might say. 
And since even the fairest of their sex are not altogether free 
from a suspicion of cruelty, especially towards those with such 
manifestly bad taste as to seek to avoid them, the proposition 
would be hailed with delight. The hound is laid on; every one 
mounts their bicycle and prepares to follow. Soon there is no 
doubt that the line has been hit off, and excitement rises as the 
hound races down a long, steep hill, which tests the coasting 
capacities of its followers to the utmost. Turning sharply to 
the right, the hound leaves the road and enters a small wood 
through which runs a stream—just the place for a picnic. Here 
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sure enough the guilty host is discovered. And if the fact that 
he is surrounded by an elaborately prepared tea, laid for twenty, 
can hardly be regarded as a pure coincidence, still, every one is 
very willing under the circumstances to overlook these evidences 
of a put-up job. 

When I first took to a bloodhound, I was inclined to be 
disappointed that she did not give tongue when running man, 
thinking that the moral effect on poachers of hearing ‘ the deep- 
voiced hound’ baying on their track could not be otherwise 
than disquieting. Mr. Brough, who is perhaps the greatest 
living authority on the subject, very kindly informed me that 
hounds differ very much in this respect, according to how they 
are bred ; they are less likely to give tongue when hunted singly 
than when run in couples. I cannot help thinking that for road 
hunting the less the hound throws its tongue the better, as its 
voice, though beautiful to its owner, might be apt to spread 
devastation and panic as it followed the line across some village 
green. 

A rather funny incident happened on the occasion of our 
first road run. Coming round a corner, hot and breathless and 
perhaps looking somewhat wild and excited, I saw a clergyman 
standing by his bicycle in the middle of the road, evidently 
waiting for some one. Now as ill luck would have it, I mistook 
him for the rector of a neighbouring parish, with whom, having 
a slight acquaintance, 1 had some time before discussed the 
pleasures of bloodhound running. Fearing he might think it 
rude if I passed without stopping to speak, and not wishing to 
foul the scent by going up to shake hands, I kept as far away 
from him as the road would allow, and called out in fun, ‘ Sorry 
I can’t stop, but I am pursued by a bloodhound.’ He looked 
up, and it dawned upon me that it was not my friend at all, but 
a complete stranger. It is impossible to describe the look of 
mingled horror and consternation that came into his face, as 
with a voice in which sympathy fought with a not unreasonable 
terror, but which was meant to be soothing, he replied : 

‘My good friend, believe me, you are labouring under an 
hallucination, there is no one pursuing you.’ 

Not unnaturally he had taken me for an escaped lunatic. 
What must have been his feelings when, a few minutes later, a 
real bloodhound swung round the same corner in full cry, 
closely followed on bicycles by my wife and a friend, who, 
though the most amiable of men, is of somewhat ferocious 
exterior. Whether he thought we were all three lunatics, or 
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that I was the author of some nameless crime, endeavouring to 
escape from justice, it is impossible to say. Nor had I any 
opportunity of explaining to him how matters really stood ; for, 
mounting his bicycle, he vanished like a flash, riding at a pace 
one would not have thought compatible either with the dignity 
of his office or his somewhat portly dimensions. I cannot 
help having a malicious hope that when, in the bosom of his 
family, he told the story of the flying man, the fearsome hound, 
and the two pursuers, there may have been some one to answer 
him, ‘ My poor friend, believe me, it was all an hallucination.’ 
Should these lines chance to reach the eyes of his friends, they 
may serve to free him from the unjust stigma which is apt to 


attach itself to one who is subject to illusions. If so I shall 
not have written in vain. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize of Ten 
Guineas each month for the best original photograph sent in 
representing any sporting subject. Ten other prizes will also 
be given away each month, each of them consisting of an 
original drawing by one or other of the artists who illustrate 
the Magazine. Good clear pictures are of course necessary, 
and when possible the negative should be sent as well as the 
print. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions : that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each negative. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket. 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of public school interest will be welcome. 

We shall be unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and we reserve the right of using anything 
of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a 
prize. The Proprietors reserve to themselves the copyright on 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE JUNE COMPETITION 


The First Prize in the June competition has been divided 
among the following competitors: Mr. E. Griffiths, St. Columb, 
Cornwall ; Mr. E. Fawcett, Torquay ; and Mr. Grayston Bird, 
Bath. Original drawings have been sent to the takers of other 
photographs, some of which are here reproduced. 
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SHOOTING WILD DUCK 
Photograph taken by Mr. E. Griffiths, St. Columb, Cornwall 
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WHERE WILL IT RISE?’ 
THE DARTMOOR OTTER-HOUNDS ON THE DART, NEAR BUCKFASTLEIGH 
Photograph taken by Mr. E. D. Fawcett, Livermead House, Torquay 


FINAL OF HURDLE RACE, BATH COLLEGE ATHLETIC SPORTS, MAY 1900 
Photograph taken by Mr, Graystone Bird, Bath 
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STAG-HUNTING, THE STAG TAKES TO THE WATER 
Photograph taken by Mr. Fred Spalding, Chelmsford 


STAG-HUNTING, STAG CAUGHT 
Photograph taken by Mr. Fred Spalding, Chelmsford 


POONA RACES. START FOR THE GOVERNOR'S CUP 
Photograph taken by Mr. R. Goodfellow, Lieut. 4th Lancers Hyd. Cont. Hingoli, Deccan 
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THE START FOR THE WOKINGHAM STAKES, ASCOT, 1899 
Photograph taken by Mrs. Skidmore, The Bank House, Ascot 


MEET OF THE NEW FOREST FOX-HOUNDS AT LYNDHURST, APRIL 1900 
Photograph taken by Miss Dora Fell, Knells, Carlisle 
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THE FISHERMAN’S FAVOURITE NOOK 
Photograph taken by Mr. L. G. André, Paris 


CROSSING THE SOUTH FORK OF THE PAYETTE, SAWTOOTH MOUNTAINS, IDAHO 
Photograph taken by Mr. H. C. Nelson, Collingham Gardens, S,W. 
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HANDICAP HURDLE PLATE HEXHAM STEEPLECHASES 
Photograph taken by Mr. B. R. Reed, Orkerland House, Hexham 


THE WATER JUMP HEXHAM STEEPLECHASES 
Photograph taken by Mr. B. R. Recd, Oakerland House, Hexham 
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‘VAGRANT’ 
Photograph taken by Mr. Charles N. French, Cuskinny, Queenstown 


THE WONDER TRAP. TWENTY-TWO AT A TAKE 
Photograph taken by Miss Mabel M. Thomson, Woodperry, Oxford 
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WELL OVER! 
Photograph taken by Mr. A. Clarkson, Ballymena 


BREAKING IN AN AMERICAN HORSE 
Photograph taken by Mrs, Auberon Stourton, Whitchurch, Reading 
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BY ‘RAPIER’ 


THE opinion has been recently expressed that there is not at 
present a really good horse in training, One would naturally 
like to believe that this is wrong, but it seems difficult to con- 
tradict the assertion. With regard to the two-year-olds, it is 
curious to observe how very often races have been won by 
heads and necks this season; and it is generally understood that 
when margins are as narrow as this the animals are bad, or at 
any rate moderate. Going back to the Second Spring Meeting 
at Newmarket we find Tannstickor beating Discoverer a head, 
with the Sweet Duchess filly a neck behind, At Epsom during 
Derby week—I am only considering the better class races— 
First Fruit won the Great Surrey Foal Stakes by a neck from 
the St. Isabela colt. At Ascot, Good Morning won the 
Coventry by a head from Volodyovski, with Canterbury close 
up. Veles beat Lord Melton a head in the Forty-Eighth 
Triennial ; the Limosa colt won the New Stakes by a neck 
from Orchid, and Rigo the New Biennial by a neck from the 
St. Isabela colt. The same sort of thing was seen at the 
Newmarket First July. Veles and Doricles ran a dead heat in 
the July Stakes, with the Limosa colt a neck behind, San Fran- 
cisco secured the Plantation Stakes by a head from Little Gert. 
Volodyovski beat Princess Melton by a neck in the Stud Pro- 
duce Stakes, and Nahlband won the Fulbourne from Sandbag 
by a head, Veronese third, beaten a neck. The much-talked-of 
General—people seem to talk most when they know least— 
made a very poor exhibition of himself in the Exeter Stakes ; 
though as a matter of fact the story of his being the best of 
Mr. Musker’s two-year-olds never had any foundation. He is, 
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nevertheless, very likely to win good races. There seems, how- 
ever, to be no avoiding the conclusion that the two-year-olds 
are considerably below the average. Good Morning went far to 
destroy his reputation by his failure in the July Stakes. 


What is the best animal in training? It will not be sur- 
prising if at the end of the year La Roche enjoys this reputa- 
tion. As I remarked last month, John Porter did not entertain 
anything like a high -opinion of her until she was tried before 
the Epsom Summer Meeting; but that gallop suggested to him 
that she would have little difficulty in winning the Oaks, which, 
in fact, she won with no difficulty at all. It is hard to say how 
much behind La Roche Merry Gal was at Epsom, and it cer- 
tainly seemed a very courageous thing on the part of Mr. W.H. 
Walker to endeavour to match his filly against her Epsom con- 
queror, as he desired to do at Newmarket. Some excuse for 
Merry Gal not being nearer was, however, put forward. Few 
things are more perplexing than the attempt accurately to 
estimate the beating one horse gives another, and there were 
great differences of opinion as to what Merry Gal had in hand 
when she won the Princess of Wales’ Stakes from Diamond 
Jubilee. Many people altogether fail to realise the effect of 
weight up the severe Bunbury mile. I remember the late 
Duke of Beaufort going into the question, and quoting a number 
of instances of what a 7lb. penalty meant on this course. It 
would not be easy to obtain a better opinion than that of 
John Porter, who had nothing running in the race, and who 
thought that 7lb. or perhaps rolb. would have brought the 
first and second together at Newmarket. That means to say 
that Diamond Jubilee is about a 7lb. better animal than 
Mr. W. H. Walker’s filly ; but, from the ridiculous ease with 
which La Roche won the Oaks, it was evident that Merry Gal 
received a very great deal more than a 7lb. beating on the 
Surrey Downs—we must chance the excuse—and the subse- 
quent running of La Roche confirmed the idea of her excellence. 
It is to be hoped that this good filly will not be handicapped 
out of the Cesarewitch if she is entered. 


The recollection of such a horseman as Tom Cannon 
winning the March Stakes on Amphion, and the spectacle of 
the American jockeys sitting on their horses’ necks and flipping 
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away in curious underhand fashion with their whips, are in the 
most remarkable contrast. The former seemed the acme of 
grace, the latter is altogether the reverse ; but facts and figures 
are not to be controverted, and it is impossible to deny the 
effectiveness of the American method. One may not like the 
look of the thing, but the results speak for themselves, and it is 
useless to attempt to blind oneself to the skill of the riders from 
the other side of the Atlantic, though it may be mentioned in 
passing that, at the time of writing, the averages of Mornington 
Cannon and Tod Sloan are practically the same, both having 
won about twice in every nine mounts. There can also be no 
sort of doubt about the soundness of Sloan’s judgment. I was 
very much struck with this after he had ridden Inquisitive in the 
One Thousand Guineas. Lord Ellesmere’s filly was only beaten 
three-parts of a length, there was a general idea that she was 
running on, that her failure when tried was probably in large 
measure due to the fact of her not being ready, and that she 
was very likely indeed to reverse the One Thousand running in 
the Oaks. Sloan, however, was not of that opinion. Near as 
he had been to winning the One Thousand, when he got off the 
mare he expressed the opinion that she was very little good, and 
when asked to ride her at Epsom, at once declined to do so. 
She ran very badly in the Oaks, and subsequently no better at 
Ascot in the Coronation Stakes. It was quite evident that he 
had summed up her capacity correctly. As for little Reiff, he is 
a wonderful boy. Of course, if an animal swerves badly at the 
finish of a race, the little lad cannot keep it straight, but the 
strange thing is that so few horses do swerve with him. 


One always expects to find good taste, discretion, and the 
best traditions of journalism in The Times, but in one particular 
the reverse of these qualities is constantly observable. For 
various reasons a certain number of owners of racehorses prefer 
to use assumed names, and there is a sort of honourable 
understanding that the zucognito shall be recognised by writers 
on turf affairs. Zhe Times, however, which should set a good 
example, is a bad offender in this particular. One of my friends, 
who, for excellent reasons of his own, enters horses in a name 
he has taken for racing purposes, complains bitterly of the 
circumstance that this assumed name is constantly, if not 
invariably, ignored, and his identity proclaimed in Zhe Times ; 
and I must say it seems to me that he has just cause for 
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his protest. There can be no excuse for the writer’s conduct, 
and it is surprising that on Zhe 7imes, of all papers, such a thing 
should be permitted. A few years ago another friend of mine 
_ assumed a name when he rode steeplechases. Two old ladies of 
his family were in constant apprehension that he would break 
his neck, and, simply to avoid causing them pain and anxiety, 
he rode under a name which he knew they would not recognise, 
though practically every one who ‘ went racing’ knew who he 
was. Zhe Times was not the culprit in this case, but the editor 
of a weekly paper thought proper to ask why Lord So-and-so 
felt it necessary to call himself Mr. Blank, and went on to 
imply, if not indeed to assert, that he did so from the worst and 
meanest motives. Surely if a gentleman pays a fee for registering 
an assumed name, enters his horses in that name, and is so 
described in the Calendar and on race-cards, it is a gross piece 
of impertinence altogether to ignore his obvious wishes and 
habitually to describe him by the name he bears in private life. 
I think there can be little doubt that the editor of “f he Times 
is not aware of his ‘contributor’s bad manners. 


A correspondent kindly writes to me from a place in Canada 


as follows : ‘I was much interested to read in your Magazine 
an account of the Duke of Beaufort’s visit to France to hunt 
wolves. I brought out fifteen couple of hounds to this country 
to hunt cayote, and have had grand sport. The creature is, 
as I daresay you know, of the wolf tribe, only smaller, standing 
as he does from about 13 inches at shoulder. Most of my hounds 
were unentered, and they took kindly to the game at once. 
Out of five couple of hounds that had been entered to fox at 
home, however, I could only get one couple to follow the new 
game. I have never yet come across a wolf here. They are 
reported in some districts, but are now very scarce in most 
parts, which is an exceedingly lucky thing for the stockmen. 
I fancy the wolves here are much larger than in France, as 
they go as a rule well over roolb., and there are well-authenti- 
cated stories of some which have weighed from 14olb. to 160lb. 
I once measured six myself that had been poisoned ; the biggest 
was a dog 22 inches at the shoulder. The cayotes themselves 
go a great pace, and are wonderful stayers. Scent is extra 
ordinarily good on the prairie, but hounds seem to get more 
blown here than they do at home. This may possibly be 
owing to the altitude, and they will perhaps do better another 
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year, as last season was my first. Big hounds are no use. 
Once, towards the end of last November, my pack ran hard 
across the middle of a small frozen lake, there being no snow 
on the ice, and the game at least two miles ahead at the time. 
My bag for October and December last year was nineteen 
cayotes killed, and ten run to ground.’ It seems rather strange 
to me that the unentered hounds should take so kindly to the 
new game, whilst those that had been entered to fox cannot 
be persuaded to do so. 


Semendria is recognised as the best horse in France, and I 
have been trying to get a good portrait of her for publication 


SEMENDRIA 


here. I am afraid I have not been particularly successful, for 
in this picture the grey filly’s appearance is anything but attrac- 
tive ; indeed, to be frank, she strikes one as the reverse of good 
looking. But ‘handsome is as handsome does.’ She has the 
excellent habit of winning her races, of galloping fast and of 
staying, as an animal must do to win the Grand Prix even ina 
poor year, She has won close on £20,000 in stakes, her three 
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successes this year having brought in £17,373, to which £4187 
ought to have been added, for her jockey admits that he threw 
away the Prix Lupin. It is much to be regretted that no sub- 
scriptions to her sire, Le Sancy, are obtainable by owners of 
English mares. 


A vigorous attempt is to be made, I am told, to popularise 
trotting races. 1am afraid the attempt is destined to failure. 
It would certainly be too sweeping to say that the sport has 
not hitherto been in good hands in this country, for amongst 
those who run and own trotters there are no doubt many 
estimable persons, just as there are assuredly many exceedingly 
disreputable ones amongst the owners of racehorses; but 
whether justly or unjustly, it is an unfortunate fact that a kind 
of stigma seems to rest on trotting. The great drawback to 
it, however, strikes me as consisting in the fact that it is not 
exciting; though I confess that I say this from a somewhat 
limited personal knowledge. The chief essential in a race is 
pace. These trotters: never appear to be going really fast, and 
when one is putting on steam it is always probable that he will 
break, there is invariably, at any rate, the fear that he may do 
so, and it is particularly exasperating when the break actually 


does occur. I do not know whether business is really prosperous 
at Neuilly-Levallois, a course near Paris which is nearly entirely 
devoted to trotting, but I have occasionally seen trotting races 
at Vincennes, where they are sandwiched in sometimes 
between contests on the flat and over jumps, and I must 
confess that the trotting has never struck me as in the least 
interesting. 


Readers are aware that General Baden-Powell has been a 
contributor to this magazine. It would, I think, be equally 
absurd and unnecessary to say that his articles are worth 
reading and his drawings worth looking at; but I may draw 
attention to the advertisement of ‘Sport in War’—a repro- 
duction in book form of the sketches he has written for Zhe 
Badminton. 
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